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Unafraid of odds; untouched by 
suffering, the Maoris might die; 
but they did not know defeat. 


/OHuJn/ 

AND UNBEATEN 


CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 


'"PHIS is the story of two men — their 
lives separated by almost a cen- 
tury — but both equal in the courage 
and chivalry of their native race. 
They were brown men. Their names 
were Hauraki and Wikiriffi. 

I first heard the story of Hauraki, 
young chief of the Hikutu, from 
the lips of an old Maori warrior as 
he basked in the sun at the door of 
his whare at Paihia, in the Bay of 
Islands. 

I had asked the old chief whether 


the Maori of to-day was as good a 
man as, say, his great-grandfather. 
The old man was silent for a long 
time, but when he spoke I had an 
idea that he was smiling at me be- 
hind his wrinkles and the blue mask 
of his tattoo. 

Judge for yourselves. Here is the 

In the North Auckland War oi 
1845, Hauraki was on the side of the 
British against his kinsman. Honi 
Heke. 
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Hauraki, with thirteen men, was 
part of a large force of redcoats and 
Maoris who were pursuing Honi 
Heke’s men up the Waikare River 
from the Bay of Islands, iloni Heke 
had just achieved the impossible by 
bundling a force of British regulars 
out of Russell into their ships, but 
at this time it was mostly Maori 
fighting Maori. Hauraki proved al- 
most too good at the game, for with 
his thirteen men he succeeded in 
cutting the raiders' line of retreat. 

Alone in the forest, adrift from 
their main force, the fourteen war- 
riors met sixty fighting men of the 
Kapotai. They sailed straight into 
them, “thinking not of the light of 
the sun nor of the number of the 
enemy, but only to elevate their 

Hauraki, huge and light on his feet 
as a panther, led the attack. A dozen 
Kapotai went down at the first 
charge, and the others began to fall 

Then the young chief Hari. leader 
of the Kapotai raiders, turned to rally 
his men. He charged forward; Hau- 
raki bounded to meet him at the 
head of his men; and momentarily 
the two chiefs stood face to face in 
a clearing. 

Hauraki was loading his musket, 
struggling to clamp a mis-fitting cap 
down on the nipple. Hari saw his 
chance and took it. Fired at fifteen 
yards' range, his musket-ball struck 
Hauraki full in the chest and smashed 
its way through his body to emerge 
near the spine. 

Hauraki staggered, but continued 
loading. He snatched another cap, 
fixed it, and shot Hari dead with a 
ball which tore out his heart. Then 
Hauraki murmured: “I die not un- 
revenged,” and sank to the ground. 

Driven mad at the loss of their 
leader, the Kapotai fell upon the 
eight remaining men of the Hikutu. 
These warriors closed about their 


chief and commenced to fight a stub- 
born rearguard action while two of 
them dragged the silent Hauraki to- 
wards the river. But he, though 
numb and bleeding from a wound 
which should have killed him in- 
stantly, was still a soldier and a 
general. 

“Do not remain with me to die.” 
he whispered. “Hide me in the fern 
and escape yourselves, and bring back 
our people to carry me off." 

They fought their way out. Once 
at the river, however, they discov- 
ered that their troubles were not 

The Redcoats, formed in squares, 
were covering the retreat of their 
Maori allies. 

There was a confusion of boats and 
canoes on the river, and the Red- 
coats could not understand why a 
party of Hikutu wanted to go bacK 
into the forest. At last the rear- 
guard was forced to its boats, taking 
with it the eight expostulating 
Hikutu warriors, and the whole force 
withdrew to the Bay of Islands. 

Hauraki lay alone, gasping his life 
out in the fern, while the time moved 
on to a cold, wet midnight. His one 
thought was of the disgrace of being 
taken alive. And according to my 
informant (who also was his kins- 
man) he saw the spirit of the great- 
est warrior of all his ancestors, who 
said to him: “Arise! Shall my des- 
cendant be taken alive?” 

Then Hauraki said, “I am a mere 
man, not like unto my ancestors, half 
god and half man.” Then the spirit 
said, “In the mind is the strength of 
the body. Arise!” These are the 
words of the legend. 

Staggering, grey-faced in the drip- 
ping dark, Hauraki dragged himself 
erect. He would go home to die. 
There would be no disgrace. He 
clasped his hands about the oozing 
wounds and began his journey. 

By morning he reached the river. 
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A long search disclosed a canoe, left 
in the retreat. He lowered himself 
in and headed downstream. Hours 
afterwards the canoe twisted in the 
rapids and rolled over. 

This could have been death, but 
Hauraki knew that he was going 
home. Wearily he struck out, the 
breath bubbling from a punctured 
lung, the water mingling with the 
blood to choke him. He reached the 
shore, and there was the house of a 
white man who cared for him until 
his own people came. 

Hauraki was borne in honour back 
to the British camp, where the best 
of the regimental doctors worked on 
him without avail. At last they 
admitted there was no hope; his sor- 
rowing tribe bore him home to Hoki- 
anga. And there, on his own soil and 
among his own people, died Hauraki, 
chief of the Hikutu. 

The other incident occurred just 
ninety-nine years later on the other 
side of the world. But again a force of 
Maoris was allied with the British 
against a common enemy. The date 
was February 18, 1944, and the place 
was Cassino, in Italy. 

Two crack American divisions had 
failed to take Cassino, and had been 
broken. An American corps had 
landed at Anzio behind the German 
lines and had been beaten back to 
a perilous bridgehead. The whole 
Italian campaign — and with it the 
pending invasion of Europe — turned 
on the breaching of the German line 
at Cassino. There was one slight 
chance of quick success. 

If a small force of infantry could 
make a surprise night attack, seize 
the station and hold it until tanks 
could be got forward over the soft 
ground, the whole position might be 
outflanked. Out of the forces of all 
the Allied Nations on the spot the 
High Command chose — two companies 
of the 28th New Zealand Maori Bat- 
talion. 


This, the story of Wikiriffi, is at 
first hand. I saw the attack go in, 
and was there when the survivors 
came reeling out of battle. There 
were two companies of Maoris — less 
than four hundred men. Captain Wiki- 
riffi (as close as the old Maori who 
had adopted the name could get to 
Wycliffe) commanded one company. 
He was a quiet, well-educated man; 
not big, but well-muscled and heavy- 
shouldered; the sort of Maori you 
may see around New Zealand uni- 
versities and city offices. 

The Maoris went in, proving their 
claim to be among the greatest bay- 
onet-fighters in the world. Hand to 
hand, they met the paratroopers and 
smashed them back. By morning 
they had Cassino station — but by 
morning the whole towering moun- 
tain and the town upon it showered 
down erupting steel. Tanks crept up 
along the high ground to pound the 
Maori position. From a line of hum- 
mocks only a few yards away, but 
unapproachable because of wire, 
mines and marshes, the paratroopers 
fought back with everything they 
had. 

Grimly the Maoris hung on, while 
all the Allied army laboured to 
secure the foothold they' had won. 
The door to Rome was open — with a 
Maori foot in it— but . . . The en- 
gineers could not span the marshes. 
The tanks could not get forward. 
Without tanks or anti-tank guns the 
Maoris could do nothing except re- 

Even then it was almost too late. 
Enemy Mark IV tanks came to within 
in a few yards, the muzzle-blast of 
their guns blowing some Maoris from 
their slit trenches. In a last mad 
burst of fighting fury, the Maoris 
wiped out the attacking infantry and 
prepared to withdraw. 

Wikiriffi was down, more a chief 
than a captain now. He gave the 
order to retire. His men hesitated. 
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Both Wikiriffi’s legs were broken, the 
bones of one shattered by Spandau 
lire. He told his men to save them- 
selves. It wasn’t in the poetic old 
Maori tongue; rather the crisp, col- 
loquial English: 

“'Get to hell out of here! Get back! 
That’s an order!” 

They went. He lay there quietly 
us (he cold, wet night closed in. Gut- 
tural voices were all about him. 
Somebody laughed, and jabbed at 
him. Good, he was dead already! 
Anyway, he wasn't a prisoner— yet. 
It wasn't good to be taken prisoner. 

He began to move. His legs were 
useless, so he had to drag himself 
along by his elbows. He must get 
back. 

When he had won a few precious 
yards, he drew his bayonet and cut 
two sticks about a foot long. These 
he sharpened. Holding one in each 
hand and digging them into the 
ground, he could make slightly faster 
time. A foot, a yard — and every inch 
marked by those thick dark stains. 



0 


This, too, is incredible — but it hap- 
pened. Captain Wikiriffi crossed 
nearly two miles of battlefield, in- 
cluding minefields, streams and 
barbed-wire entanglements, on the 
strength of his arms alone. It took 
him seventeen hours, the last five in 
daylight, with the shells of a major 
battle falling around him. 

Did he die? No. When they car- 
ried him into the dressing station ho 
was still conscious enough to grab 
feebly for his bayonet and threaten 
with violent death anyone who pro- 
posed to amputate his legs. They 
patched him up, and decorated him— 
and he still has his legs. 

When I saw Wikiriffi at his worn 
in New Zealand a few months ago, 
I remembered the words of an old 
Maori sitting in the sun at Paihia: 

"The new ones as good as the old? 
Eh, my boy— but the new ones never 
think so, do they? And that is a 
good and fitting thing for a man—' 'o 
honour his fathers, and to know that 
his sons will honour him.” 
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the deadly charm of 

(Radiant Jade 


WALKER MATHESON With terror, sex and subtlety, she betrayed 

her land for the money of the Jap invaders. 


rpHE cloak-and-dagger business is 
thriving today as never before. 
But spies never advertise themselves 
and it’s only after they’ve met >.n 
ignominious death that their names 
get in the headlines. 

The glamorous Mata Hari, whose 
intrigues during the first world war 
placed her in front of a French firing 
squad, has met a peer in infamy in 
Radiant Jade, a Manchu princess 
whose exploits were so fabulous that 


they verge close on the fantastic. 

Radiant Jade, like her European 
counterpart, was a creature of mys- 
tery. 

Her father was the great Prince Su, 
her mother was one of his sixty con- 
cubines. The first years of her life 
were spent in the vast sprawling 
palace of her exalted father tn 
Peking. Came the revolution of 19U 
when the corrupt Dragon Throne of 
the Manchus was toppled, and Radi- 
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uul Jade, then 4 years old, was 
rescued by a nurse when the palace 
was sacked. 

During the first few years of tur- 
moil in the new Chinese republic 
Radiant Jade found a haven in the 
Russianized city of Port Arthur, in 
Manchuria, where she was adopted 
by a Japanese named Kawashima. He 
changed the baby princess’ name from 
Chin Pi-hui (Radiant Jade) to Yo- 
shiko, which in Japanese means 
"Beautiful One." There she was 
brought up more as a boy than a 
girl, and her life was based on tlia 
rigid code of Japan’s samurai, the 
Spartan-like warrior caste. But she 
was not so boyish that she could 
escape seduction at a tender age at 
the hands of her Japanese foster 
father. 

Meanwhile, her life with Kawa- 
shima was steeped with every sort 
of intrigue. 

One of the earliest intrigues was 
u Japanese plan to gain control of 
Inner Mongolia. In order to set the 
stage, Radiant Jade was married off 
to the Prince of Tsitsihar, who had 
been selected to serve as a Japanese 
puppet. The design — a dream that 
soared to really ridiculous heights 
— was that the Prince was to emulate 
his ancestor, Genghis Khan, and set 
out on the conquest of Asiatic Rus- 

Nothing came of the wild scheme 
at the time. Perhaps the date was 
too early. In any case, Radiant Jade 
became dissatisfied with the rugged, 
nomadic existence of her Mongol 
spouse whose “palace” was usually 
a thick felt tent, and she left him 
for the more brilliant life in Old 
Peking. 

There she found romance more to 
her liking. When the Prince of 
Tsitsihar came to reclaim his ravish- 
ing Manchu bride, he found Radiant 
Jade living in a sumptuous palace and 
queening it over a household of a 


dozen or more young boys who com- 
posed a sort of a male harem. 

Here, also, the intrigue was as thick 
as French pea soup. The luxurious 
love-nest was also the headquarters 
for the secret agents of Japan, the 
traitorous generals of China and the 
White Russian exiles who were 
scheming to do away with the Reds 
to the north, in Siberia. Radiant 
Jade entertained them all, prying 
secrets from one group and selling 
them to another. 

If love, liquor or opium were not 
sufficient to unloosen a man’s tongue 
and cause him to babble out what 
was hidden in his innermost mind, 
Radiant Jade had other ways— vio- 
lence, torture and even death. 

In her palace, behind high walls, 
the tops of which were liped with 
broken glass to prevent scaling, she 
had torture chambers so cunningly 
concealed that none but a few trust- 
ed servants knew of their existence. 

In one chamber she would inflict 
the Death of a Thousand Delights, 
which she loved to watch. This can- 
not be described because the details, 
while fascinating, are unprintable. 
In another room she kept a pack of 
huge, starving rats which would 
consume a man when he was help- 
lessly spreadeagled upon the floor. 
In still another she would inflict the 
most painful of all tortures, a sadistic 
thing called simply “The Gloves.” 

They still talk of the time when 
Radiant Jade staged a show of The 
Gloves to a select audience of fellow 
spies and plotters. The occasion was 
a banquet given for a Manchurian 
warlord and his entire general staff 
at which the guests were plied with 
wine, women and opium. 

On the pretence that she was going 
to show her guests some erotic sights 
in her fabulously exotic palace, she 
escorted them through a series of 
pavilions joined by a covered walk, 
and led them to a building at the far 
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end of the courtyard. In the luxur- 
ious anteroom there was a group of 
singing girls. An orchestra of fiddlers, 
cymbal beaters and experts on rat- 
skin drums provided the music. 
While the show was progressing, 
rickshaw men were despatched all 
over the city to hurry back with 
Radiant Jade’s partners in treason to 
watch the fun. 

Meanwhile behind exquisitely 
carved doors great kettles of water 
were being set to boil over fires laid 
deep in the flagstone floor. 

When her audience had been gath- 
ered, the doors were flung open . to 
the accompaniment of the whamming 
of a great bronze gong. The warlord 
and his officers all at once overcame 
the stupefication of the fiery rice wine 
and the poppy flower as, seized from 
behind by giant Manchu servants, 
they were thrust toward the steam- 
ing kettles. 

"Tell us the plan or else,” Radiant 
Jade said in effect. 

A few babbled that they would 
talk. They were led out of the hot 


room and thrust into a cubicle to be 
questioned later. But the warlord, 
two of his generals, three colonels 
and a captain were adamantly silent. 

The signal was govern The giant 
Manchu eunuchs ripped the tunics 
off the officers as though they were 
made of flimsy rice paper. One by 
one the men were led to a kettle, 
and one arm at a time was thrust into 
the bubbling water. As the man 
howled, the limb was held immersed 
so that after a few minutes it was 
nicely parboiled. 

After both limbs had been “cook- 
ed” satisfactorily, the eunuchs then 
started to peel the skin off, beginning 
at the shoulder and expertly re- 
moving it, baring the raw, half- 
boiled flesh. The skin came off, 
even to the tips of the fingers, as 
easily as a ladies’ long opera glove. 

The air, warm and moist from the 
steaming kettles in the stuffy room, 
did not sting the flesh too much. To 
make it more excruciating, Radiant 
Jade had the officers led outside into 
the courtyard. It was mid-winter, a 
season that in Peking is bitterly cold. 
The men’s arms and hands, raw and 
bleeding, froze almost as quickly •’S 
a fish thrown into a deep-freeze. 

The cymbals clanged, the drums 
beat, the fiddles caterwauled as the 
seven warriors danced a furious riga- 
doon in their agony. One by one they 
dropped, like flies with their wings 
pulled off, into the snow. There they 
were left to freeze to death under 
a cold and brilliant North China 
moon. 

The next time Radiant Jade turned 
up it was once again in Port Arthur, 
city of her childhood. This time she 
was posing as a man, acting as aide- 
de-camp to a Japanese General. 

Apparently the group uncovered 
much to their liking and satisfaction. 
But apparently they were unable to 
penetrate deeply into the workings 
of the Chinese military defences. 
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Here Radiant Jade stepped into the 
broach. A nymphomaniac, it was not 
distasteful for her to pose as a 
prostitute. With great fanfare she 
was established in a house in Mukden 
favored by high ranking Chinese offi- 

It is said that when she departed 
from Mukden, she had more than 20 
chests of jade and gold and pearls— 
as well as the secrets of the high 
command, babbled to her as she lay in 
ber lovers’ collective arms. 

A short time later, when the Japan- 
ese occupied North China, the Peking 
palace of Radiant Jade was reopened. 

There was one startling change, 
however, in the mode of love there. 
Radiant Jade was no longer the 
breath-taking siren of rare Oriental 
beauty, but had become a General, 
no less. She assumed the name of 
Sze-ling— which means General— and 
had a passion for strutting around in 


gaudy uniforms, replete wtih medals, 
sword and cavalry boots with clank- 
ing spurs. 

When Japan started to move soutn- 
ward, Radiant Jade turned up as a . 
Chinese soldier behind the defences of 
Shanghai And in her role of man 
by day and mistress by night, there 
is no doubt that it was Radiant Jade 
who wooed the Chinese generals into 
treasonable surrender of the greatest 
commercial city of Asia. 

After the Japanese surrender. 
Radiant Jade was seized in a small 
house she had taken in a wretched 
section of Peking. 

At last, on March 25. 1948, Radiant 
Jade was sentenced to die the death 
of a traitor by the Hopei High Court. 

Looking old and haggard she was 
led into tire prison courtyard one 
dawn two weeks later, forced to kneel 
in the mud. her hands bound behind 
her back. A single bullet behind her 
left ear ended her fabulous career. 
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Is chronic alcoholism a symptom of human 
frailty or a disease of the glands? 


HOMER SHANNON 


r J 1 HOSE “bottle babies” you’ve seen 
sitting on the kerb drinking them- 
selves into an alcoholic coma, day 
after day, month in and month out, 
aren’t the moral weaklings you’ve 
put them down for. 

Their trouble, pure and simple, is 
an inadequate pituitary gland — the 
master gland situated at the base of 


the brain which regulates the func- 
tioning of aE the other endocrine or 
ductless glands of the body, which 
in turn control the chemistry and 
physiology of the entire organism. 

This is a new and revolutionary 
conclusion drawn from exhaustive 
studies of alcoholism now being con- 
ducted at New York University- 
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Bellevue Medical Centre. Competent 
authorities describe these investiga- 
tions, carried out under the super- 
vision of Dr. James J. Smith, director 
of the Centre's research on alcohol- 
ism, as the “most far-reaching" and 
revealing ever made. 

And Dr. Smith expressed confi- 
dence that “well within five years” a 
treatment will have been worked out 
which will make it possible for the 
chronic alcoholic— the hopeless ones 
to “drink normally.” 

Foremost among the drugs which 
have made these miraculous results 
possible is ACTH— a hormone secreted 
into the blood stream by the pituitary 
gland. It was first isolated and made 
available for experimental purposes 
only a little more than two years 
ago. 

Next in importance is cortisone, 
another hormone which is produced 
by the outer skin of the adrenal 
glands which are located astride the 
kidneys. 

These two new drugs together have 
given dramatic results in the treat- 
ment of such hitherto baffling dis- 
eases as rheumatoid arthritis, rheu- 
matic fever, Addison’s disease, gout, 
asthma and various allergies. 

Adrenal cortex extract (abbreviated 
as ACE by the medicos) and two sex 
hormones are the other principal 
drugs used in the treatments for al- 
coholism evolved at N.Y.C.-Bellevue 
Medical Centre. 

Dr. Smith and his research col- 
leagues at the Medical Centre not 
only were fortunate in that the new 
drugs had only recently become 
available for their work. They also 
had a wealth of human clinical ma- 
terial in the form of more than 2,000 
alcoholics committed to Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Dr. Smith began his study of the 
problem of alcoholism with most of 
the preconceptions common to the 
medical profession today. The cen- 


tral dogma of this body of thinking 
is that it is essentially a personality 
problem — that the alcoholic is an 
emotionally immature individual who 
seeks to escape from the harshness 
of reality by drugging himself. 

But the more he saw of the broken 
human derelicts committed to Belle- 
vue, the more Dr. Smith became con- 
vinced that there was something 
wrong with the body chemistry of 
the alcoholic— some fundamental dis- 
turbance in the functioning of the 
glands which regulate food utilisation 
in the body and other subtle physio- 
logical factors 

Dr. Smith and his fellow scientists 
were particularly impressed by strik- 
ing similarities between symptoms of 
delirium tremens (d.t.’s) and the 
Addisonian crisis. Addison’s dis- 
ease was known to be caused by 
deterioration of the adrenal cortex 
or skin. Further investigations re- 
vealed that the disturbances in body 
chemistry and physiology of the two 
conditions were closely parallel. 

The next step was to demonstrate 
that both responded to the same 
treatment— administration of ACE or 
other adrenal hormones and vitamin 
C, an adequate supply of which is 
essential to the adrenals. 

There followed several years of in- 
tensive study of the body chemistry 
of alcoholics. These were especially 
directed at functioning of the en- 
docrine glands and centred mos 
specifically on interrelationships be- 
tween the pituitary, adrenal and sex 

Sl “In S 'many of these studies,” says 
Dr. Smith, “deficiences of both the 
adrenal and pituitary functions be- 
came evident.” 

It was already known that any 
serious impairment in the function 
of the adrenal glands was reflected 
in activity of the sex glands, which 
play such a vital role in regulating 
personality as well as the bodily char- 
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jyjOVIE moguls are currently catering for Ann Sheridan and 
it couldn’t happen to a more deserving dream doll. Accord- 
ing to the grape-vine, her studio needed her so badly that they 
paid 50,000 dollars to producer Howard Welsch for postponing 
a commitment on the Sheridan services. Also, for every week 
she worked beyond a given date, there was supposed to be a 
10,000 dollar bonus. Not bad for a girl who played small nurse 
roles and secretary bits for eight years. But it just goes to show 
what happens when time marches on. 

(From "Photoplay.” the world’s finest motion picture magazine.} 


acteristies of the individual. 

Up to this point all that our medi- 
cal detectives had been able to estab- 
lish with certainty was that disfunc- 
tion of all three sets of glands — 
pituitary, adrenal, sex— was involved 
in chronic alcoholism. A series of 
experiments with rats was resorted 
to as a means of further narrowing 
the quest for the responsible culprit. 

It was found that alcohol stimulated 
adrenal activity of normal rats, but 
not of rats from which the pituitary 
gland has been removed. From this 
it was evident that the alcohol 
directly stimulated the pituitary 
which in turn prodded the adrenals 
into doing their stuff. 

Having established that alcohol has 
no stimulating effect on the adrenal 
glands in the absence of the pituitary 
gland, a further series of tests was 
devised for the human guinea pigs. 
These were designed to show still 
more conclusively that it was the 
pituitary which was at fault. 

Appropriate and extremely com- 
plicated techniques invariably re- 
sulted in proof that the adrenal 
glands of the alcoholics showed no 


impairment of their ability to func- 
tion normally. Just as invariably, 
other tests convincingly demonstrated 
subnormal activity of the pituitary 
gland of the alcoholic. 

On the question as to whether in- 
adequate functioning of the pituitary 
gland is caused by alcoholism or 
alcoholism is the result of a con- 
genitally deficient pituitary, Dr. 
Smith and his colleagues are sure 
they have the answer. The sexual 
factoi's in the picture, they believe, 
prove beyond any possible doubt that 
pituitary deficiency precedes alco- 
holic slavery. 

For one thing, careful checking of 
the 2,000 male patients studied at 
ht'uevuc revealed a feminine pattern 
of body hair. Head hair is compara- 
tively luxurious and body hair neg- 
ligible. Further, history of the male 
alcoholics revealed that only 4 to 5 
per cent, were bothered by acne 
(pimples) during adolescence, com- 
pared with between 25 and 40 per- 
cent. of the male population as a 

“Here again we have a characteris- 
tic display of endocrine behaviour 
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imlcdating alcoholism,” commented 
Dr. Smith. 

Such facts add up to deficiency 
in the sex glands, it is held, which 
I races back through the adrenals to 
I he pituitary. 

1 1 i.s also significant that the most 
effective treatment for female patients 
whose alcoholism began after normal 
nr surgically induced menopause in- 
cl uilrs estrogens (female sex hor- 
mones) in addition to adrenal stimu- 
limts. And, similarly, with certain 
imilo patients best results are ob- 
tained when the adrenal or pituitary 
derivatives are supplemented with 
l lie male hormone testosterone. 

In general, treatments for alcohol- 
ism thus far developed kill the 
liulienls' craving for his favorite 
beverage. But the goal of making 
It possible for the former alcoholic 
In drink normally has not yet been 
reached. 


Before the results of the N.Y.U.- 
Bellevue investigations were made 
known, it had become increasingly 
evident to various other researchers 
that something was wrong with the 
metabolism of the chronic alcoholic. 
Yet it remained for Dr. Smith and 
his associates to discover the key 
which unlocked the door opening 
into tire dark labyrinth of mental and 
physical factoi's responsible for al- 
coholism. Exploration of these pas- 
sages has already made it more than 
clear that a lot of people— psychiat- 
rists in particular— have been talking 
a lot of nonsense on the subject. 

But even with the cure perfected, 
it will be some time before treat- 
ment is available for Tom, Dick and 
Harry. However, we are assured by 
Dr. Smith that any practising physi- 
cian can administer the new treat- 
ment. The catch is the scarcity of 
the crucial hormones— ACTH, corti- 
sone and ACE. 
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No sport in the world has been immune from 



sporting history’s 

greatest fix 


T HE year 1919, tire first post-war 
year, was in all countries on the 
winning side a big year for sport. 
Men whose habitat had been the 
slush of France and Flanders wanted 
to relax. 

In the States, most of them wanted 
to relax watching baseball. To 3ee 
Home Run King, Ty Cobb, slap one 
over the fence, or watch the Chicago 
pitcher, Cicotte, send in an unplay- 
able curve to a bewildered batter. 
Babe Ruth, of course, meant nothing 
to the men who left Chateau Thierry. 


St. Mihiel and the Argonne behind 
them. He hadn’t started the festival 
of swat that was to last fifteen years. 
No. 3 uniform didn't mean anything 
to the New York Yankees. 

The team voted most likely to suc- 
ceed in winning the World's Series, 
as baseball started in 1919, was the 
Chicago White Sox, as fruity an 
aggregation of talent to be found on 
a diamond this side of the planet 
Jupiter. 

There was "Shoeless Joe” Jackson, 
Eddie Collins. Ray Schalk and Buck 
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Weaver, to swing the old musket in 
a way that brought in hits, two-bag- 
gers and even homers, with the 
regularity of a rent collector’s call. 
There was Eddie Cicotte, Williams 
and Kerr to make up one of the 
greatest pitching teams the game had 

The promise of the pre-season 
work-outs was more than fulfilled as 
the season wore on. Through the 
American League breezed the in- 
vincible White Sox — one of the great 
learns of all time. They needed no 
managing. Charles Comiskey, the 
owner of the club, had no worries. 
Neither did Manager Gleason. 

The World Series, the virtual 
World's Championship, is played be- 
tween the winners of the American 
I .vague and the winners of the 
National League. In the National 
League, the Cincinpatti Reds won, 
not because they were regarded as a 
strong team, with the exception if 
a hitter named Roush and another 

The stage was set for the big games, 
which in fact looked like a waste of 
time, because the White Sox had so 
much on. the. ball. 

It was at this stage that. New York 
gambler, Arnold. Rothstein, who was 
within a . couple of . years to die at 
the hands of an unknown assassin, 
got the great idea. 

All America bet on the World 
Series. Why not try to fix the Games, 
and make a clean-up? 

He put his plan into operation. 
The White Sox boys were not hard 
to approach. When the smooth-talk- 
ing emissaries of Rothstein went to 
Chicago, meetings were easily ar- 
ranged. 

Eight men were approached. The 
offer was for 100,000 dollars to throw 
tire series. 

The offer was accepted. The deal 
was that the Chicago men should 
ensure that the Cincinnatti Reds won 


the requisite five games to secure 
the World’s Championship. 

The New Yorkers went to work. 
In the 10th Avenue pool halls, book- 
ies quoting 5/1 against the Reds found 
themselves laying bets on a big scale 
to cold-eyed men with plenty of 
ready money. As far west as Los 
Angeles, the flood of money poured 

On the morning that the Series 
were due to open, the odds were 
even money. This, despite the fact 
that the Chicago White Sox would 
have been odds-on to beat their op- 
ponents one hand, kneeling. 

The opening game stank to high 
heaven. The great Cicotte, whose 
pitches had been nearly impossible 
to hit for the best batsmen, all 
through the season, performed like 
a tenth-grader. He couldn’t control 
the ball well enough to get it close 
enough for the batsman to swing 
most time, and when he did serve 
one up in hitable range, it was a 
donkey -drop that the mediocre Cin- 
cinatti men hit hard in the middle 
of the bat. 

The first game went to Cincinatti 
9-1: The gamblers cleaned up plenty. 

The Chicago fans, as a result of 
the first day’s play, had nearly formed 
a Lynch Club. 

t The second game went to the Reds 
by 4-2. 

The Rothstein Gang's take over the 
first two games alone was said to 
have amounted to well over a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Up to this time, the gamblers had 
not paid over one cent of the money 
that had been agreed upon, to the 
eight players. A deputation of 
players waited on the mobsters. 

They were treated coolly and fob- 
bed off with promises. On the third 
day, two of the itchy-handed boys 
were rested, and in went the third 
pitcher, but one who had the advan- 
tage of being a trier, over his two 
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superiors. He showed the true posi- 
tion, by shutting the Cincinatti boys 
out like an erring daughter, to make 
the score 2-1. 

The players went back to Roth- 
stein and put out their hands again. 
They were filled this time with 
10,000 dollars. Their leader gave one 
of the most frightful exhibitions of 
baseball ever seen in the next game, 
which Chicago dropped 2-0. 

So bad was it that Comiskey, who 
up to date had turned a deaf ear 
to all rumours, now took some action. 
He hired private detectives to probe 
the position. The next game also 
went to the Reds, this time by 5-0. 

The position now was that another 
win would clinch the Championship 
for Cincinatti. Back went the eight 
ball-boys to try and get the balance 
of the bribe. They were turned 
down. Rothstein told them that 
they’d get the money when the series 

By now, the ball-boys’ chief knew 
the people he was dealing with. He 
determined to throw a scare into 
them. 

He pitched the next game. His 
fast ball, buzzed past the Reds’ bat- 
ters like an angry bee; his curves 
were as inviting and as hard to pin 
down as desert mirages; and his 
slower pitches dropped beneath the 
swinging bats, as he fanned man 
after man. 

Chicago won in a canter. The 
Rothstein boys knew something had 
to be done. They parted with a fur- 
ther 15.000 dollars. 

The next day the farce ended. The 
“ball-boys” played like zombies. 
Catches were dropped, rules were 
violated and Cincinatti presented 
with scores in a way that made the 
fans weep salt tears. The Reds had 
the Championship, five games to 
three. 

The position now was that the 
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Rothstein gang had cleaned up a 
terrific fortune and still owed the 
stiffened baseballers 75,000 dollars. 

When the men who had sold out 
went to collect, they found that the 
gamblers disclaimed all knowledge of 
the deal. They had bartered them- 
selves away, and now could not get 
their money. 

Worse followed. It didn’t take the 
detectives long to discover what had 
happened Step by step, the deal 
was taken apart. 

Then the players were interviewed. 
The heat was put on them. They 
confessed to the sell-out. 

The scandal very nearly ruined 
organised baseball. Of course, it had 
been the logical outcome of a game 
that had grown up fast, and without 
organised control. The World Series 
fixing had been an all-time low in 
crooked dealing but there was no 
doubt that the atmosphere surround- 
ing the game was bad. 

It was decided by the big League 
Clubs that something would have to 
be done. That some independent 
authority would need to.. be set up, 
an authority with dictatorial' powers, 
who would not be .swayed by Per- 
sonal bias, or club ' affiliations. 

A remarkable man was wanted, and 
a remarkable man was available. A 
Kentucky Judge, an unusual man 
with an unusual name. Judge Ken- 
neshaw Mountain Landis. 

Landis moved into the game, and 
the bad old days' were gone forever. 
Players who combined ability on the 
diamond with many of the social 
characteristics of the Prodigal Son 
found themselves censured, then 
fined and suspended Managers and 
clubs fared just as badly. 

The gamblers were driven out of 
the game. Standards of conduct in 
the game were lifted too. Bashing 
of umpires, which had been a popu- 
lar sport with some of the he-men. 


wiin discouraged with a life banish- 
ment from the game. 

Lund is had the power, and he used 

The result was that baseball, popu- 
lar us it had been before, soared to 
new, unheard of heights of public 
favour. Out of the evil had come 

Witli an eagerness that was only 
"xcocded by their agility, the crooks 
•mil shysters departed for the Far 
I Hue Yonder ... no doubt firm in 


the faith that they would find new 
pickings elsewhere. But if they did. 
it certainly was not in baseball. 
That game had become a shut-shop 
for many years to come. 

When twisters were bowled down, 
it was by sportsmen, not by sports. 
And, if — despite the obvious moral 
of the past— you were still eager to 
place a small bet . . . well, you were 
sure you weren’t making a free do- 
nation to some needy con-man. 


By GLUYAS WILLIAMS 



tRED PeRlET ISN’T 6£TTiN6 MUCH USE OUT OF HIS NEW 6ARDEN 
FURNITURE, BECAUSE WHEN THE PEOPLE NEXT. POOR LEFT FOR -THEIR 
VACATION HE DECIDER IT WOULD BE MORE CONVENIENT To STORE IT IN 
Their EMPTV SARA6E AT NICHTj AND next M0RNIN6 discovered 
THEV HAD COME BACK AND LOCKED UP -THE 6ARA6E 
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* RE you a human two-way radio 
A S et? 

Evidence to support the theory that 
there are such people is steadily 
mounting; and the findings of such 
men as S. G. Soal (senior lecturer in 
pure mathematics at Queen Mary 
College, University of London), Pro- 
fessor J. B. Rhine (of Duke Univer- 
sity, U.S.A.) and J. W. (“An Experi- 
ment With Time”) Dunne are not 
to be treated lightly. 

Recent experiments, using labora- 
tory methods, have convinced many 
former sceptics that man possesses 


some strange sixth sense that makes 
thought transference a distinct pos- 
sibility. 

For convenience, scientists have 
separated this “sixth sense” into three 
divisions— "telepathy," “clairvoyance” 
and “premonition.” 

Take telepathy first. The word was 
coined in 1882 by F. W. H. Myers, 
a famous English classical scholar. 
He defined it as “ a means by which 
one mind communicates with another 
mind without the aid of the usual 
five senses.” 

The much-debated Piddingtons— 
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Willi lliolr amazing feats on stage and 
uver the radio — might have proved 
mi Interesting case in point; but their 
performances are still the subject of 

However, there have been others 
who have been examined by scientific 
exports. One of the best is recorded 
by 8, (I. Soal. It concerns a Mrs. 
Olorln Stewart, of Surrey (England). 

For his experiment, Soal used a 
• l<*ok of cards invented by Professor 
lllilno. The deck consists of 25 cards, 
on Uie faces of which are printed 
live distinct symbols — a square* a 
i lich', n star, a plus sign and “wavy 
Iiiiiin," There are exactly five cards 
nf such Nymbol in the deck. 

Tin- Idea is that the investigator 
wild* Ills subject into another room. 
Then lie shuffles the deck, lifts off 
llin top card and looks at it. The 
"Object indicates on a ruled paper 
which of the five symbols he thinks 
lln> investigator is looking at. When 
ho bus made his guess, he taps on the 
Inblo for the investigator to go on to 
die next card. 

This continues until perhaps 400 
HiifMHi'H have been recorded. Accord- 
ing to (lie law of averages, the sub- 
ject should expect to get only one 
correct guess in every five . . . and 
without telepathic powers there are 
no tricks of guessing by which he 
i'i mid exceed this average. 

In other words, from 400 guesses, 
HO should be correct. Yet, over a 
period of four years, Soal found that 
Mrs. Stewart was registering 112 cor- 
rect guesses in every 400 .. . the odds 
ngnlnst which being about 10,000 to 

Still, Soal was not satisfied. 

With the co-operation of the British 
llroudcasting Corporation, he sent 
Mrs. Stewart to the town of Merksem, 
neiir Antwerp, in Belgium. He him- 
self operated at a radio transmitter 
either in a room in Piccadilly or in 
n house at Richmond. 


The experiments were scheduled to 
begin with the 7 p.m. wireless time 
signal and the use of carefully syn- 
chronised stop-watches. The trans- 
mitter focussed on the cards at the 
rate of one every three seconds. 

On each of six evenings, Mrs. 
Stewart made 200 guesses and then 
mailed her result sheets to London. 
In the whole series of 1,200 guesses, 
she had made 346 correct hits; by 
pure chance her score should have 
been about 240. 

Moreover, just to make things more 
difficult, the transmitter was once 
moved from the centre of London to 
an obscure northern suburb. Mrs. 
Stewart had never in her life visited 
the address. But there was absolutely 
no difference in the results. 

So much for telepathy. Next, con- 
sider “clairvoyance.” In “clairvoy- 
ance,” no agent (or “sender”) is ap- 
parently necessary. It means that you 
are aware of something which is not 
known to any other living mind 
without the use of the five senses. 

Again Soal provides a fantastic case 
(the names have been suppressed out 
of consideration for the persons con- 
cerned). A girl aged 10 — Soal says— 
was walking along a country lane 
reading a book on goemetry. Sud- 
denly her surroundings seemed to 
fade away and she saw her mother 
lying apparently dead in an unused 
room (known as "The White Room”) 
at her home. On the floor near the 
woman was a lace handkerchief. The 
child was terrified. Instead of racing 
straight home, she rushed to a doctor 
and brought him with her. They 
found the mother lying in “The White 
Room,” stricken by a severe heart- 
attack. At her side was a lace hand- 
kerchief. 

The case is impressive, for it is 
not likely that a child of 10 would 
make up such a story at a time of 

And there are others to equal it. 
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ANIMAL ANTICS (VIII) 


Hermione the Hedgehog is a most deceptive maid; 
you'd think she was a matron, her actions ore so staid; 
she's allergic to all be-hop; she's not a jitterbug; 
she's not hep to the can-con; and she never cuts a rug: 
complacently, she lounges on and seems just half-awake 
(which many hurt acquaintances confess is their mistake), 
for Hermie's coy composure conceals a cynic mind; 
provoked, she's apt to answer in a manner most unkind; 
she swiftly aims her barbed retorts with very pungent wit 
and revels when her relatives with yelps confess they're hit. 


Professor Rhine tells of a woman who 
was holidaying in Switzerland when 
she suddenly announced that her 
sister had just died in Chicago. Her 
husband immediately jotted down the 
time and the date in his notebook. 
Both proved correct to the minute. 
Similar instances— among many— are 
cited of the son of a psychologist in 
Java and a woman war worker in 
China. 

All of which obviously leads to the 
third division . . • ‘‘premonition” . ■ • 
having the knowledge of an event 
before it happens. 

The classic example is provided by 
J. W. Dunne himself. In his book, 
“An Experiment With Time,” Dunne 
relates that in the autumn of 1913 he 
dreamed that he was on a high rail- 
way embankment, which he recog- 
nised as being just north of the Firth 
of Forth Bridge in Scotland. In his 


dream, a train going north had just 
fallen over the embankment. Large 
blocks of stone were rolling down 
on several carriages at the bottom of 
the slope. Something in his dream 
also told Dunne that this accident was 
to occur the following spring. 

Next morning he told his dream to 
his sister who remembers that he 
mentioned March, 1914, as the prob- 
able date. 

On April 14, 1914, the “Flying Scots- 
man” jumped the rails 15 miles north 
of the Forth Bridge and fell into the 
golf links 20 feet below. 

“Coincidence,” you may protest and 
point out that every night millions 
of people dream of the most appalling 
calamities that never eventuate. But 
Dunne was not so sure. He developed 
the habit of sleeping with a pad and 
pencil at his bedside. As soon as he 
opened his eyes in the morning ne 
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wrulo down his first awakening 
iliouulit. This, in turn, led to other 
thought* which he also recorded. In 
dm end, he assembled a spectacular 
ml loci Ion of events which he could 
prow Hint he had known long before 

Ho hud his disappointments, of 
viittru . . and none of them greater 

dm" dm retired Indian Army major 
Whom lie enlisted as an assistant. 

An beeumc a military man, the 
iimjiir determined to dream what 
lmr«o would win the Derby. For 
night* he concentrated and at last 
lie did dream of a horse. 

II wiim n real horse and a good 
Inline II won consistently ... it 
wmi everything . . . except the Derby. 
Mulliuing morosely that “there might 
hu lomolhlng in this dream stuff, but 
die 1 1 ii in I didn’t know its own busi- 
noM,." Ihe major abandoned scientific 

lltd Dunne was not deterred. Ha 

dinned his investigations until at 

lilt lie formulated the theory that 
'luring sleep— and sometimes during 
wnl< lug the sub-conscious mind could 
i Id Ihielf of the bonds of space and 
dine and range at will, bringing back 
lo tile conscious mind events that are 
•till to be. 

Ami it is a theory in which many 
modern scientists concur. The newest 
•vlontlfle doctrines claim that all liv- 
ing things emit radiations of some 
piirtlcuhir wave length. These wave 
lengths vary from wireless waves 
• anything between 30,000 metres and 
n lew millimetres) down to the 
inyutorlous cosmic radiations which 
have a wave length round about .0002 
"I an Angstrom unit (an Angstrom 
null being one-hundred millionth of a 
■ enlrlnietre). Into all this our sub- 

minds merge as one. So, 

diuiigh our conscious minds are more 
or less isolated units, our sub- 
conscious minds act as a single mind 
ull-knowing and all-seeing. 


Already experimental proof is grow- 
ing. As early as 1920, it was noted 
that pigeons released near German 
transmitting stations could not pick 
up their bearings and flew about in 
futile circles. A few minutes after 
transmission ended, the pigeons re- 
covered and flew to their cotes. 

Even in modern medicine a battle 
of radiations is being fought. A num- 
ber of electronic machines have been 
invented which diagnose by picking 
up the vibrations of the different 
organs, test the condition of the blood 
and so on. 

Further, other types of apparatus 
stimulate human cells and eliminate 
unhealthy ones. In many countries 
—particularly Italy— where the Pope 
underwent treatment by one of these 
machines — these new methods are 
making rapid progress. Nobody can 
guess what the future holds. 

So, you great clots of electricity, 
you may be human wireless stations 
after all. If someone will please tell 
me what is electricity, I'll tell them 
what thought is . . . and then well 
all be sure. 
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MERVYN ANDREWS 


(a allows 

Guffaw 


The murderer guffawed 
with sardonic laughter; but s 
he was laughing 
on tlie other side of his face. 



■rjENRY LOUIS BERTRAND 
-H. ] a ughed — sardonically. As the , 
hansom cab bowled along George 
Street, Sydney, he murmured into 
the ear of his companion, She was a 
beautiful woman. She tittered. 

At that same moment, in a nearoy 
hospital, the woman’s husband, Henry 
Kinder, died. A pistol shot had blown 
away half his face 

The date was October 6, 1865 and 
Kinder had been wounded four days 
previously in the sitting room of his 
own home at St. Leonards. Present 
in the house at the time that the 
shot was fired were Kinder and ms 
wife, and Bertrand and Mrs. Bertrand. 

In his occasional moments of con- 


sciousness during the four days that 
he lingered, Kinder could have told 
who had fired the fatal shot, but He 
would not do so. All that he would 
say was “I didn’t shoot myself. 

The two women could not point 
to the murderer, for they were in an- 
other room at the time. Rushing into 
the sitting room after the pistol had 
blasted the quiet of the house, they 
found Bertrand staring at Kinder with 
horror in his eyes. Kinder sat on a 
chair. A pistol was on the floor, 
apparently dropped from his rig 
hand. The side of his face was blown 
away, and (gruesome touch) his pipe 
was clenched firmly between his 
teeth. 
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Within a short time of the shooting, 
Dr. Elclilor arrived to find the victim 
ullvn, but unconscious. Bertrand said 
ilml Kinder had been drinking 
I inn vil.v . that he had been worried 
" v "'’ and that, having looked 

id sonic letters, he had snatched up 
Ihn plntol and shot himself. 

"You, It In my pistol,” Bertrand ad- 
iiilttou. "I had been showing it to 
him and had left it on the table.” 
Hsilrnnd persuaded the doctor to 

1' lllf ’ mutter quiet for two days 

li' f'iir notifying the police, and the 
i " * I lei i, I nn, accepted his story without 
ili'imn When the Coroner brought in 
« vni'dli't of suicide while temporarily 
"f unsound mind, Bertrand laughed 
" idi ,li'i lilve contempt. 

Thorn was reason for Bertrand’s 
humor. Six months earlier, ' Mrs. 
KltitJor had visited him — as a dentist. 
Ilo was sympathetic and attentive. 

Two major obstacles stood in the 
way Of realisation of Bertrand’s hopes 
Mr Kinder and Mrs. Bertrand. He 
• iimImivti'cI u close visiting relation- 
helwoen the two couples, and 
Ilf nun (ail the lady assiduously. She 
vlulled hl« rooms frequently and once 
"'"Veil with him for a week. 

Il.iwavar. Bertrand soon suspected 
"nil hv hud a dangerous rival— a man 
mmmil Jackson— for the lady’s extra- 
""ii ""I favors. He bought off the 
l mi l inrun iui is Jackson by paying his 
fma to New Zealand. With the field 
clear to himself, Bertrand laughed 
'Will his lady when Kinder died, and 
Im Imighnd at the Coroner’s verdict. 

Mill the laugh was soon to be wiped 
from his face. 

, Shortly after the inquest. Bertrand 
i nrnl veil n letter. It suggested that 
Hi" Police might be interested to learn 
"I Bni'trnnd’s relations with Mrs. 
Kinder. Only distance could salve 
ilia writer’s conscience. The ship 
"To ram" was leaving shortly for New 
Zealand, and the writer would be 


glad to board it— if he had £20 in 
his pocket. 

The letter came from Maitland: the 
writer was Jackson; he had double- 
crossed the dentist. After the first 
spasm of fear, Bertrand laughed once 
more; he could afford to laugh at a 
two-bit blackmailer who asked only 
£20 for a murder. Bertrand went to 
the police, and Jackson got 12 months 
for blackmail. Bertrand laughed, long 
and uproariously; the law was truly 

Mrs. Bertrand was now the oniy 
barrier to the dentist’s dreams. He 
did not resort to murder to dispose 
of her; he hired snoops to catch her 
in adultery, or, rather, to invent evi- 
dence of such, for he had no grounds 
for believing her guilty of such con- 
duct. His scheme misfired, for Mrs. 
Bertrand was most circumspect in her 
behavior, and no suggestion of even 
doubtful conduct could be levelled 
against her. 

If Bertrand laughed at all at this 
stage, it was viciously. He instituted 
a campaign of nerves by bringing his 
sister into the home; through her he 
hoped to influence his wife. He 
bqasted to her that he had kill ed 
Kinder ar.f had got away with i.t, 
but the sistqr, instead of confiding 
this to the wife, withdrew in tears 
from the Bertrand household. 

With this avenue closed, Bertrand 
turned on his wife, demanding 
divorce. She refused. He then told 
her that he had killed Kinder and 
threatened her with the same fate. 
He misjudged the spirit of his lady: 
she went to the authorities . and 
claimed police protection. Bertrand, 
hauled before the court, was bound 
over to keep the peace towards his 
wife. When he was unable to find 
sureties to his bond, he was com- 
mitted to prison for 14 days. 

While the dentist was in jail, the 
police followed up some vague hints 
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N ' O wonder life's compli- 
cated. If you examine a 
I- piece of skin, the size of a 
postage stamp, under a micro- 
i scope, you will find about 
3,000,000 cells, a yard of blood 
vessels, four yards of nerves, 
about 100 sweat glands, about 
15 oil glands, an average of 
ten hairs, 25 nerve endings for 
sense of touch, two nerve 
endings for feeling cold and 
1 12 for feeling heat. But don t 
is what body figures are. 


in Mrs. Bertrand’s statement. Their 
inquiries resulted in the dentist bemg 
charged with the murder of Kinder 
before his fortnight in prison was 
completed. Again Bertrand laughed, 
this time sarcastically. The law had 
nothing on him; it had to prove him 

^n^court the prisoner’s confidence 
received a jolt when his assistant, 
Bume, was placed in the witness box. 

In August Bume had joined Bert- 
rand in a midnight trip across the 
Harbor. The dentist had wanted to 
get a letter from Kinder’s chest of 
drawers— presumably one from Jack- 
son to Mrs. Kinder which Bertrand 
intended using to justify the suicide 
theory at a later date. This top was 
abandoned because of the strong 
moonlight, and another expedition 

was made three nights later. 

“Don’t be surprised in the morning 
if you hear that Kinder has com- 
mitted suicide,” Bertrand had said as 
they rowed through the dark over the 
Harbor. “He will have some letters 
from Jackson in his hand.” 
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On this occasion, Bertrand, aftpr 
taking oS his boots, had entered the 
house at 1 a.m. and had returned 
time later. On another trip, the fol 
lowing week, lie took » “T?, 
him, threatening to bash 
brains out for some alleged msult. 
Mrs. Kinder’s brother was in tne 
house that night, however, so the 
dentist had crept back to his assistant. 

On the last of these curious noc- 
turnal trips, Bertrand had carried, 
eccentricity to the extreme. He wore 
a red shirt-so that the blood stems 
would not show on it, he fxplamed 
to Bume. He also donned a steel 
helmet to protect his own head, 
was a careful man was Bertrand. 

More damaging to Bertrand s char- 
acter, if not to his case, was his v state- 
ment to Bume the day after Kinder 
was shot. The dentist had laughed 
at the humor he saw in it. 

“I told him the pistol wasnt loaded, 
and the fool believed me,” he S loat ® d _ 
“I put him up to throwing a sca.e 
into the ladies by pretending to shoot 
himself, and he did it. 

This, however, was at variance with 
the professional testimony of ur- 
Alloway who hell » post-mortem on 
the exhumed bod. In Deeemher. He 
■had found that the moveable parts 
of the lower jaw had been sha “® rei1 
—an item not revealed by Dr. Eichler 
at the inquest-and that the injury 
could not have been self-inflicted- 
Chief Justice, Sir Alfred Stephen, 
kept the jury in close custody, re- 
fusing to allow them to separate for 
three days and nights, before he 
finally agreed to accept their plea of 
a disagreement. . „ , 

Bertrand laughed sardonically and 

faced a new trial a few days later 
with boisterous hilarity. This time 
the judge slated him scathingly; he 
was “audacious, reckless, a fiend, a 
monster in human shape, but not 
absolutely sane." 

The second jury agreed with some 


.if liln Honor's remarks; they found 
i In. prisoner guilty of murder. Even 
llils lliuling did not rationalise Bert- 
rnnd'N warped sense of humor; he 
IiiiiuIk'iI rontemptuously as the death 
•nntoni'o was passed. He instructed 
1 1 In aollallor to find a legal loophole 
llml would save his neck. 

Timm was no Court of Criminal Ap- 

I In those days, but the point was 

iiiiliii'il before four judges. Bertrand 
wmi a majority order for a new 
1 1 In 1 Against this order the Crown 
appaulticl to the Privy Council. No 
wmiilar that Bertrand laughed deri- 
•Ivoly; It looked as if the oddities of 
Ilia law might save his neck. 

In July, 1867, the Privy Council 




upheld the Crown’s contention against 
a new trial. It ordered that the 
verdict of guilty stand, and it con- 
firmed the sentence of death against 
Bertrand. But Salomons’ argument 
had raised a vague, irritating sense of 
doubt; the Privy Council suggested 
that the case was one where leniency 
might be extended. 

So, with the sentence of death com- 
muted to life imprisonment, Bertrand 
laughed insanely at the law which 
gave him life, although the first three 
years of his sentence were to be 
served in the rasping embrace of 
irons, in lieu of the soft arms of a 
woman, passion for whom had lured 
him to his crime. 





Does the ostrich bury its head iii the 
sand? 

Now don’t all rush at once— be- 
cause the answer’s “No!” The myth 
that the ostrich buries its head in the 
sand and imagines it cannot be seen 
because it cannot see is entirely 
without foundation. Yet, in one form 
or another, the fable dates back over 
at least 2,000 years. The mistake 
probably arose from two habits of 
the species. In the first place, the 
ostrich pokes its long beak into holes 
in search of water; in the second 
place, the ostrich rests itself by sit- 
ting down on its folded legs with the 
head and neck stretched close to the 
ground. While in this posture, the 
motionless bird is not easily identi- 
fied from a distance. 

How did the word “fan" originate? 

“Fan”— in the sense of an enthusi- 
ast for sport, radio, films, dancing or 
any other amusement or avocation— 
is modern and believed to be a con- 
traction of ''fanatic.” The word 
apparently came into general use 
between 1880 and 1900. The current 
version is that Chris Van der Ahe, 
owner of the St. Louis Browns base- 
ball team (U.S.), stated that Charles 
Haas was the greatest baseball “fan- 
atic” he had ever seen. Newspapers 
and sports- writers took up the word 
and began to call baseball enthusi- 
asts “fanatics.” Then the head- 
line writers seized on the phrase and 
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reduced it to “fan.” Before long, it 
had ceased to be applied exclusively 
lo baseball and was in general use. 
What famous fortune was founded 
on the humble sausage? 

The Wall fortune. Thomas Wall 
was born in 1846 in Jermyn Street, 
London, and was one of the famous 
social reformers of his age. His 
grandfather, Richard Wall, had been 
“Pork-in-Ordinary” to William IV, 
but when Thomas took over the small 
family pork butcher's shop, sausages 
were not a common dish. Not to be 
deterred, Thomas supplied sausages 
every week to Queen Victoria, and 
their popularity gradually spread 
from “high society” throughout the 
• nation. 

And in 1948 Lord Carisbrook un- 
veiled a tablet at the birth-place of 
the man who made them. 

How often does the year contain 53 
Sundays? 

According to the Gregorian calen- 
dar, every year has 53 of the day on 
which it begins. Generally speaking, 
the year contains 53 Sundays every 
five or six years. In any continuous 
series of 28 years, five have 53 Sun- 
days, unless the series includes a year 
whose number ends in two ciphers 
without its being a leap year (e.g., 
1700, 1800 and 1900). 

When leap year begins on Satur- 
day two of the six-year periods fall 
in succession. 



they’ll bowl you down 

Now . . you aged Spofforths — as Steele Rudd 
would say — stand back! There's a New Look 
nboul the ancient and honourable game of Bowls 
and if you aren't quivering on your crutches, 
then it's too late, sir, it's too late! So bound out 
of your wheel-chairs . . . you may get close to the 
kilty. And — by the way — your assistants on 
the green will be Beverley Hills lovelies, Wanda 
Barbour and Barbara Rieff. 
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Well, the game's on . . . and Wanda has the lead ball. Whether 
or not she does curve down some curley ones, she'll still lay err 
flat in the aisles . . . for our money, anyway. For the moment 
Barbara is content to look on . . . which is OK with us . 
we're looking on Barbara. 


Hut what's this . . . stymied? ... all Wanda has to do is figure 
How to get Barbara's ball out of the way . . . well, it's her problem 
mu I wo don't care how long she takes to solve it. Anyway, what's 
howls? If they modelled the hoops on Barbara, we'd settle for 
' mquot any day. 
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can man 
live 

forever? 



TMMORTALITY right here on this 
-*• earth is no longer a fantastic 
dream. 

Death caused by germ diseases is 
all but wiped out. Degenerative dis- 
eases-heart and circulatory ailments, 
cancer, kidney disease, diabetes are 
now the main killers. Complete 
eradication in the next generation of 
contagious or communicable diseases 
is a certainty, according to top medi- 
cal authority. After that it is only 
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a matter of discovering the key to 
why we get old. Latest medical 
opinion is that it doesn’t have to 
happen. Some say that we get old 
because of those little bugs— germs 
viruses. Down through the cen- 
turies these little hitch-hikers have 
weakened the power of the human 
organism to regenerate itself. 

Since we now have sure cures for 
almost all of the germ and virus 
diseases, there are many keen medi- 


nil m ioh lists who believe that the 
liiiiniin body may prove to be far 
mm p 1 1 imiblc than the history of 
lb might suggest. 

Ilul wl 111 1. about surviving old age 
IlnulfV In old age necessary? First 
li i » tiilie a quick look at what has 
liRpponad in the last few decades 
In tills matter of the lengthening life 


last half century more than 
have been added to the life 
i-iiii.'i. Sure, that’s a statistic. 

IK years for every man, 
ind child in this country. In 
ii'iigc age of Americans at 
i little less than SO. To- 
i u little less than 70. This 
i average length of 
n life in the middle ages ot J5 
At the time Caesar ruled the 


Mvon more significant than this 
euttdon Increase in the number of 
yum 1 # allotted to man is the change 
Ilia! Iiiir occurred as to the causes 
iif dnnlh. Some revealing facts set 
old In IlihUn compiled by the Metro- 
Ijolllaii l.lfe Insurance Company in- 
eludei biggest killer in 1900 was 
tuboiculoKis. Pneumonia was next. 
InfeotloiiH of the bowels came third. 
Ilenrl disease was fourth. 

T0«doy heart disease is so far ahead 
of all other causes of death that it 
iHitrimkN all infectious diseases com- 
bined. Cancer, cerebral haemorrhage 
mid accidents, in that order, are the 
Other biggest killers. Kidney disease 
In Ilia fifth most important cause of 
'loath to-day. 

Pneumonia, influenza and tuber- 
■‘iiliinlH are the only infectious 
illumines In die first 10 causes of death 
lo-dn, v, with pneumonia and influenza 
In ilxlli place in the table and tufaer- 
OUlOltl in seventh place. 

The American Cancer Society is 
mi record as believing that the cancer 
death rate could be cut at least one- 


third by early detection and treat- 
ment of the malignant growth. 

The new antibiotics and sulfa 
drugs are far more potent tools in 
treating pneumonia and influenza 
than anything which was available 
10 to 15 years ago. But the best way 
to escape these still dangerous 
diseases is to avoid the common cold 
and give it proper care if you catch 

Despite the great hullabaloo a short 
time back about new cold cures, 
most responsible medical authorities 
still insist that the only cure for a 
cold is adequate rest and a liquid 
diet 

Progress toward elimination of 
tuberculosis has been so rapid and 
steady that the National Tuberculosis 
Association is of the opinion that this 
ancient scourge will be completely 
wiped out in a generation. Warning 
signals include fever, especially a 
regular rise in temperature in the 
afternoon, persistent cough, spitting 
blood and that tired feeling. 

Diagnosis is comparatively simple 
and dependable. A chest X-ray and 
microscopic examination of sputum 
are infallible tests when properly 
performed. 

One of the most dramatic of the 
medical success stories of the last 
generation has been in the control 
and treatment of diabetes, which is 
caused by inability of the body to 
make proper utilization of sugar. 
With the discovery of insulin in 1922 
it became possible to correct this 
body deficiency. Before then the 
diabetic was almost certainly con- 
demned to an early death. 

It is too soon to say that death 
itself will ever be eliminated as a 
cause for human fear. But so much 
progress has been made in that direc- 
tion in the last decade that it no 
longer seems improbable. 
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LADIES’ MAN.— Dr. Robert Cle- 
ment, of fashionable Southport, Eng- 
land, was handsome, debonair and 
brilliant. He was distinctly "a wo- 
man’s doctor" and also a real ladies 
man. As a matter of fact, he financed 
his first practice by marrying. His 
wife had £10 of her fortune left when 
she died . • - suddenly and mysteri- 
ously. Dr. Clement’s next two wives 
had somewhat similar careers-they 

lived as long as they could pay their 
■way. His fourth wife, however, was 
a disappointment. She turned out to 
be a miser. The Doctor was now 60 

•ad bad ao «»« <“ “ f 

were to enjoy his fourth wife s 
money, he had to hurry. He fed her 
a fast poison— too fast, as it hap- 
pened, for the police became alarmed. 
They were on the doorstep when the 
Doctor administered his final dose of 
poison to himself. 

SUGAR SLAUGHTER.— According 
to U.S. prison authorities, experi- 
ments have suggested that sugar de- 
ficiency in diet has something to do 
with crime ... in other words, failure 
to finish that all-day sucker may some 
day cause you to wake up and dis- 
cover that you are a killer. The story 
of Robert Bailey, of California, may 
not prove the theory but it gives a 
grotesque twist. Bailey, hitch hiking, 
persuaded two young women to give 
him a lift in their car. Killing both 


the girls and hiding their bodies in a 
deserted paddock, he absconded with 
the car. Police had hardly a clue 
until they questioned a roadside soft- 
drink stand proprietor, who remem- 
bered a nervous motorist who had 
not finished his soda pop. On the 
half-finished bottle, police found 
Bailey’s finger prints; they checked 
with a set in police records; Bailey 

burned. 

BRIGHTEST PUPIL.— Not long ago 
in US., the Woodbury (Connecticut) 
Savings Bank was used as the scene 
of a film arranged by State Police to 
show how a bank robbery could be 
foiled in a matter of minutes. A 
month or so later, two robbers wear- 
ing rubber noses attached to tortoise- 
shell glasses held up the bank and 
escaped with about 10,000 and 12,000 
dollars. Reminded of the film, Police 
Ch ief Carstens muttered morosely: 
“Let’s not go into that.” 

SHADOWED.— In the silk-making 

city of Nagano (Japan), a blind mail 
drugged his blind wife, sold their 
household possessions and used the 
proceeds to elope with a blind mis- 
tress. At time of writing Nagano 
police confess that they are 
alley. They don’t know the 
his wife can't describe him; and 
only code he left behind him was 
farewell note— in Braille. 

* Opp. — Study by John Heorder. 
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A CRIME 
at 

SAINT CLOUD 


A baby girl had been stolen by gypsies; a sorrowing r 
grown old and bitter; something happened while the crowds 
swarmed 1 


i the fair that splashed blood on the gaudy tents. 


HENRI LAVENDAN (Translated from the French by JACK PEARSON) 


TT happened at a fair at Saint- 
1 Cloud. . . . 

“Hiyah! Hiyah!” yelled the Strong 
Man (a bone-headed monstrosity who 
shambled drearily about as if he were 
worn out by his own strength). “This 
is it! ... the best show on the 
grounds! . . . specially designed for 
amateur athletes . . . the only show 
of its kind on earth . . . featuring the 


celebrated little contortionist and 
muscle-dancer . . . lovely litttle Irma 
. . she’s only 11 years old, but she's 
already appeared before the Queen 
of England and more Indian princes 
than I can remember.” 

At the same time, he tossed into 
the air a little girl who turned a 
double-somersault before he caught 
her again by her feet. 


iin my right stood an old man cf 

(iO who was standing tip-toe to 

peer over the shoulder of an infantry 

Thu huge mountebank lowered the 
I lillcl slowly to the ground and tucked 
hur tiny cloak around her. 

"Cuminon, pet, kiss Papa!” he 
niinhloil eajolingly. 

The mite pirouetted with a flirta- 
{ hum loss of her head. In a husky, 


cracked voice that was neither a 
child’s nor a full-grown girl’s, she 
replied disdainfully: “Me? . . . Not 
likely . . . Not— likely!” 

The mob of spectators began to yelp 
with laughter ... but only for an 
instant. Without warning, the Strong 
Man toppled feebly into the dust and 
lay outstretched' there, with his 
spread-eagled arms flung wide. Where 
the mountebank had towered in the 
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They met in the theatre foyer, 
radiant with charm; 
they beamed in each other s 
> faces 

with no hint of alarm. 

"My dear-r-r!", the first one 
murmured; 

"My dee-a-a-ah!", the other 
said; 

then they bent to exchange 

t with a graceful bob of the 
' head, 

they made a glamorous pic- 
ture . . . 

and no one understands 
r why they should both resemble 
two boxers shaking hands. 

— JAY-PAY 


centre of the circle was crouched an 
old man. Little dribbles of blood 
trickled from a bayonet he was 
grasping in his black-gloved hand. 

It was the old man. 

Like a streak of lightning, he must 
have snatchisd the soldier’s bayonet 
from its sheath; leaped forward like a 
youngster and stabbed the Strong Man 
between the ribs. 

A death-rattle panted chokingly in 
the fallen giant’s throat and a score 
of spectators hurled themselves upon 
his assailant. Without any attempt 
at opposition, the old man allowed 
himself to be disarmed and, almost 
at the same moment, two police con- 
stables struggled through the crowd 
and hurried the old fellow away . . . 

Next day the newspapers were full 
of it. The accused, it seemed, was 
very rich. His name was Mitchell. 

And when he was questioned, he 
refused point-blank to reveal the mo- 
tive for the crime. 

All he said was that he would re- 
serve his defence until the trial. 


So, on the day of the trial, the court 
was packed to the doors. At last, 
Mitchell entered the dock. This is 
more or less what he said: 

“The one thing I treasured in this 
world was my only daughter. I had 
reared her from a baby myself, for 
her mother had died giving birth ta 
her. But then, one day— God knows 
how — a wandering band of gypsy 
jugglers kidnapped her. She was only 
18 months old at the time. I scoured 
the district ... I searched every-, 
where for her . . . yet I couldn’t 
find even a clue. But I refused to 
be beaten. I kept on searching until 
almost all my money was spent. And 
still I went on searching. Year fol- 
lowed year. Time seemed to be 
building a wall between my daughter 
and myself . . . boundless distances 
seemed to separate us. 

"In the end, I had to force myself 
to believe that my daughter had died. 

“It was all over ... I didn't have 
a daughter anymore ... I didn't 
have anything ... for a second time 
I was a widower . . . and an orphan 

“And then, gentlemen of the jury 
. . . then I was seized by a strange 
sickness ... a sickness which I 
couldn’t shake off . . . which, slowiy 
but surely, step by step, drew me 
relentlessly into crime and placed me 
where I never thought I would see 
myself ... in a jail bird's pen. 

“The very day that I gave up all 
hope of ever finding my daughler 
again ... the day on which I willed 
myself to treat her just as if she was 
dead . . . that very day I was caught 
by some mysterious wander lust 
which set me wandering everywhere 
I thought she might possibly be found. 

“I began a vagabond's life ... as 
foot-loose as the gypsies who had 
stolen my darling. 

“There wasn’t a country show or 
a fair that I missed visiting. I went 
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tvvi y whore ... 1 didn’t even miss a 
mmill town carnival. 

• |ln you know why? It was to 

nil the children who were per- 
forming In the sideshows. Boys or 
glile , , , it didn’t matter ... it was 
„ll in,' mime to me. I became a 
ll«llgor-on nt fairs ... I was foster- 
fllllior to all the little mountebanks 

I pinned out my affection on them 
i„,l|i culluctively and individually. 
Tlmy reminded me of that other little 
tilllld , • • my little daughter. 'She 
tMI ilka that,' I used to tell myself. 

• Hut gradually — though I did not 
luia iny tonderness for the children— 
ttlthar bltlor emotion began to gnaw 
hI my linnrt. It was jealousy. When- 
iiviu I looked at the skinny sideshow 
w«m*n, gquutting on the steps of their 
VHi nvimii mid dandling a baby in their 
IflfUi I had to clench my fists to pre- 
vent myself from attacking them. 

"Tile words ‘father’ and ‘mother’ 
maria my eyes flash with hatred, 
riiwdly I atlfled my grief completely 
„i,i| •veil made excuses for the 
Itrangai" who had stolen my child. 

" 'IViiinp;, they were people without 
|J|D children themselves,’ I used to tell 
myself. And I thought that, if I had 
Inu'ii In their place, I would have 
ilolie Jowl the same as they did. 

"I grew more and more bitter with 
jltiouiv • • • ;in d ft flared up in one 
vituMiiili'ollable outburst on the day 
al inlnt-Cloud. 

“A! Saint-Cloud, I was drawn in- 
•Hni'tlvoly towards a man who had 
enlloctcd n circle of people around 
him. A little girl ... she seemed 

nine or ten years old . . . was 

performing her tricks for him. 

"Mho fascinated me. To me, she was 
•vorylhlng that my little girl would 
have boon at her age . . . the same 
hair . . Ihe same eyes . . . even the 

smile dainty, little body. 

"The Illusion was so strong that 1 
round inyself imagining that she 
really was my daughter. In my heart 


of hearts, I knew that my imagination 
was playing tricks with me . ■ . but 
I couldn’t prevent myself from toying 
with the idea. 

“A cold shiver ran down my spine 
. . . and my nerves tingled with a 
feeling which 1 cannot describe. I 
was just going to rush towards the 
little girl with open arms when the 
lout beside her asked her for a kiss. 

"She opened her mouth ... her 
childish lips parted . . . and she spat 
out a spurt of obscenity. 

“Immediately there flashed before 
my eyes a vivid picture of my own 
daughter . . . dishonoured ... be- 
smirched by this unspeakable gutter- 
snipe. 

“I saw red. To the right of me, a 
soldier was standing. Unconsciously, 
my hand clutched at the hilt of his 
bayonet . . . 

“I didn’t know until the next day 
that I had killed anybody. That is 
my crime. 

“i had slaughtered an innocent man 
... a man whom I had never seen 
before and who had never seen me. 
Why? . . . why? . . . Because — for 
only five minutes— he had been the 
man who had kidnapped my 
daughter. 

“I don’t know if any of you blame 
me for what I have done ... I am 
ready to pay my penalty ... I can 
only ask those who have children 
themselves to pity me.” 


The jury withdrew. Only five 
minutes later they returned . . . to 
announce a unanimous verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” 


And what happened afterwards? 
Mr. Mitchell has shut himself up 
in his house and lives like a hermit 
He never steps outside his front-door 
He is afraid that, if he does, he will 
commit a similar crime once again. 
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Her hands were firmly planted on 
him and she pushed him backwards 
down the cliff with all her strength. 

FA TAL 

DECISION 

G ULLS screamed in protest and 
fled into the sky as George and 
Esther Pollock scrambled over the 
rocks toward the edge of the head- 
land. Two hundred feet below the 
sea swept savagely at the base of 
the cliff, tlirowing spray high in the 
air as it withdrew for another on- 
slaught. 

George Pollock was a short, flabby 
man with small eyes, bulbous nose 
and thin lips. His wife, Esther, was 
taller than he, slender but full 
bosomed. Her face was sullen and 
there was a suggestion of a continual 
pout on her mouth. 

He was panting as he struggled over 
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the slippery ground, left eroded and 
scarred by wind and sea. His envy 
at the ease with which his wife, who 
was several years his junior, was 
able to pick her way nimbly along, 
gave rise to a burst of malicious rage. 

“Can’t you walk a little slower?” 
he scowled. His voice was venomous 
and rasping. “Show some considera- 
tion for me; or is that asking too 
much?” 

He paused to get his breath. 

“I'm not as young as I used to be,” 
he added, solemnly. 

Many years ago Esther would have 
made a sarcastic reply, but experience 
had shown her that retaliation to his 


Vlnilont tongue did nothing but 
lluirvon Ills vicious temper. So her 
mm lil i ><| il v remained unuttered. 

Tl|i>y bail been married five years 
mid "In’ counted four of them amongst 
il,, most miserable she had known 
III n life Hint had been packed with 
IlllhappInesS, Left fatherless at six 
yarn's of age, her mother had re- 
IWirHiiil - to a man who had treated 
IDsIhar with unreasonable brutality. 

Dither's step-father had arranged 

pi'limlsn I" his friend, George Pollock, 
and alto had raised no protest, so 
(irimplately had her spirit been 
brakons although she had gone to her 


husband with very little relish. 

For the first year- George had 
treated her with consideration, but 
then he had developed the same cruel 
and boorish habits as her step-father. 

Esther tried to assert herself for a 
time, but her husband had crushed 
her will; she became again cowered 
and wretched. She would have run 
away from him; she had toyed with 
the idea time and time again; but 
she had nowhere to go. Her mother 
had died while she was still attend- 
ing school and she had no friends 
of her own; George had seen to that. 

Although George was quite wealthy, 
he made her a niggardly allowance 
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B ELIEVE it or not, little men are flying little planes that 
aren’t there. To cut a long story short, theoretical experts 
are now flying theoretical planes at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Three years’ work by more than 50 engineers has 
produced a machine to “test-flight” planes before they are built. 
With a sensitive calculator, the engineers will be able to set up 
an electrical model of any aircraft which is in an advanced 
stage of design. Then they use an actual autopilot to fly the non- 
existent craft. The autopilot solves the same problems as 1 
would in actual flight if the plane were really built. 


and spent as much money on his 
hobby, photography, as he did on her. 

When they reached the flat ledge 
that formed the edge of the headland, 
George sat down to rest on a shelf 
of rock, gasping for breath and 
wheezing like a blunt saw cutting 
through hardwood. 

Esther turned to look at him, con- 
tempt quirking her lips. 

“Why couldn’t you have helped me 
carry some of this equipment?” tie 
snarled, when he found sufficient 
breath to speak. 

“You know you won't let me touch 
your wretched camera,” she replied 
flatly. 

“Always able to find some excuse, 
aren’t you?” he growled. “You could 
have carried something else.” 

She ignored his peevish complaints, 
knowing full well that any offer cf 
assistance would have been curtly 
refused. 

George had set his tripod on the 
ground and was unloading his camera 
from its case, caressing it lovingly as 
he did so. 

“Now to take this picture,” he said, 
his remark addressed to the camera 
in a softened voice, like a lover’s 
seductive whisper. 

Esther’s eyes narrowed and glowed 
with anger. The hands that abused 


her so brutally fondled this inanimate 
black object with tender care. She 
had long since given pride of place 
in George’s affection to it, but to- 
day some of the old rancour returned. 
The sudden change in his manner, 
when turning his attention from her 
to it, had fanned an old flame uf 
enmity. 

Her hands twitched as she longed 
to grab the camera and hurl it over 
the cliff, but she knew that to do 
this would be tantamount to killing 
a lion cub in its mother’s presence. 

George stood and looked intently 
into the distance. As far as the eye 
could see yellow beaches, edged with 
swathes of white surf, nestled be- 
tween rugged promontories which lay 
couchant in the ocean. He breathed 
deeply. 

“This view will make a magnificent 
photo,” he exclaimed, placing his eye 
tentatively to the sights of the camera. 

Esther stared down at the sea, 
which was arching its back in greater 
fury at the lonely stretch of coast 
that defied its attack. She was still 
trifling idly with the idea of destroy- 
ing the camera. The jagged rocks 
below would smash it to splinters and 
the breaking waves soon complete 
the job of annihilation, she thought. 
From the comer of her eyes she 
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I Unowed somethin’ was giftin’ Pa down so I called the Doc . 
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saw her husband, now busily en- 
gaged in affixing the object of her 
animosity to the tripod. The fate her 
imagination had assigned to it she 
now transferred to her husband. 

If only he would fall over the edge 
of the cliff, she thought. The idea 
started a chain of fancies and she 
felt a cold shiver run down her spine 
at the gruesome speculations which 
were tumbling through her mind. 

Esther looked back. The white 
posts of the safety fence stood like 
sentinels, separating the stretch of 
scraggy ground they had just tra- 
versed, from the road, which disap- 
peared abruptly over the hill and 
only the cloud spotted sky remained. 

A plan was shaping itself in her 
mind— George was always having 
giddy turns; if he were helped over 
the face of the cliff, his disappear- 
ance would be easy to explain— if 
the matter were carefully handled. 

She turned to her husband who was 
now jockeying his apparatus into a 
position to make the exposure. 


“This is a hard photo to take,” 
he said, his voice again soft but now 
thoughtful. “It needs something more 
than just the view to make it com- 
plete — someone standing in the fore- 
ground, for instance. Perhaps if you 
stand over there,” pointing to the cliff 
edge, “it would make for better com- 
position.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better 
if you were to be in the picture?" 
she asked. “It is more of a man's 
scene than a woman’s.” She could see 
no logic in this assertion, but it 1 
seemed to appeal to George. He 
agreed. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said. 
“But who is going to operate the 
camera? I couldn’t trust you to do 
it.” Some of the old asperity crept 
into his voice once more. 

“If you get it all ready for me, all 
I shall have to do is set off the 
shutter, my dear,” she said, with a 
strange tenderness in her voice. Now 
she had decided on her husband's 
doom she began to feel quite com- 



itMMliiiiiilcly towards him and added 
lit* llniil tnuleurment with the voice 
,it n luuiliimin granting a last request 

nmed prisoner. 

I dud approval with the 

air of a martyr sacrificing his personal 
IiiI*imU for the good of his chosen 

, util*. 

Him tilled with suppressed ex- 

•.lt*lll*m and dread as he explained 
III# workings Of the camera to her, 
Imully Unioning to the information 
dm knew tilte would never put into 

lie iimvod lo a position in front 
m( h»r, hi* face turned to the sea, 

• i I , i l,i i ttlte made a pretence of looking 

lllla Ba 'dglds. 

r Vim will have to move further 
die said. ”1 can’t see the 

wIvm* "f you." 

"I'm nearly on the edge of the 
Wl |i |*," he said, moving as far 
JMgrd mt possible. 

"Ijeil will do,” she said. 

Itlm gliimed over her shoulder to 
]K*ra the Hlcy cut a straight line 


across the road leading to the head- 
land; no one was in sight. 

The scene was all set for the crime 
that she had longed to commit so 
often but had never had the oppor- 
tunity or courage to execute. 

Except for his hands— “they may 
grab me,” she told herself. Aloud 
she said, “Your hands look out of 
place, dear. Put them in your 
pockets." 

He surveyed them doubtfully for 
a moment debating with himself the 
wisdom of her observation, than 
mutely did as she had suggested. 

Everything was ready as she had 
planned. She tensed her muscles, 
took a deep breath and ran at him. 
Four quick paces brought her to 
where he was standing. He swung 
his head to look, but it was too late. 
Her hands were firmly planted on 
his back and she pushed with all her 
strength. 

George lost his balance and dis- 
appeared over the edge of the 
precipice with a hoarse cry. She 
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watched with terrified fascination ss 
the body hurtled down and thudded 
on the rocks beneath, to be sucked 
into a boiling, broken wave a few 
seconds later. 

She turned to the camera, seized it 
in both hands, and hurled it to join 
its owner in the sea below. 

The body was no longer visible; the 
sea had dragged it away, carrion for 
families of fishes. 

Her frenzy began to abate, like a 
drug that is losing its effect. 

I must go to the police, she thought, 
and tell them George had a giddy 
turn and fell over the cliff before I 
could help him. 

She was calmer now and turned to 
carry out the rest of her scheme. 
She took one step and stopped with 
a gasp, her face clouded in horror. 

Standing in the middle of the road, 
just where it disappeared over the 
hill, was a man. 

The man was staring straight at 
her, not moving, as if rendered mo- 
tionless by the ghastly thing he had 
just witnessed. The more she tried 


to reason it out, the more convinced 
she had been observed. 

She imagined herself in a crowded 
courtroom awaiting the verdict. 

She was sobbing now— with frustra- 
tion; her plan— that had seemed so 
foolproof— had gone wrong. 

Tire man was still standing in the 
middle of the road, leaning lightly 
on his cane. She wanted to escape 
from his cold, placid presence. She 
turned again to the sea. 

She knew there was no chance of 
escape; she realised the best she could 
hope for was a sentence of life im- 
prisonment. She dreaded the thought 
of the forbidding walls of a jail and 
the miserable existence of the in- 
mates. 

Hysteria was consuming her and 
suddenly she knew what she must 
do. She covered her eyes with her 
hand and ran forward. The ground 
thudded against her feet for a few 
paces and then there was nothing. 
Her body crashed on the jagged rocks 
that the waves had just washed clean 
of George’s blood. 

The man standing on the road did 
not move. The wind moaned about 
him as if bewailing the tragedies. 

Presently, a woman came hurrying 
over the hill and joined the man; she 
was clutching a small dog under her 

“I caught the pup," she said. “He 
gave me quite a chase amongst the 
bushes. It is the last time I shall 
bring him out without a lead.” 

The man smiled. 

“I heard the strangest noises whilst 
you were away,” he said. 

“Just the gulls,” she answered. 
“They are very noisy to-day.” 

“And, John,” she continued, “you 
should not have walked about on 
your own. You must not move, so 
near the cliffs, without me.” 

She linked her arm through his 
and led the blind man over the crest 
of the hill. 
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"lint for the stench, it gives me great pleasure to introduce the 
farmyard hour.” 
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In Vino Veritas 


By Gibson 


You know how it is. 
You're looking for Alco- 
holics Anonymous — to 
resign. And you take in 
one to starch you up for 
the ordeal, and brother, 
do you get mangled? 
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happened to ■ 
,i, ond they've I 
aiways said that head- 
ache powders were good . \ 

by the fur on your J 
tongue it looks as if flea 
powders would be better. 

, Maybe you don't have to ■ 
1 dispense self-help. A kind 
friend may offer you a ■ 
poached egg in a glass I 
of milk, this being the 
nearest he can get from 
memory to a prairie ■ 
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MOSQUITOES have an eye for 
color. So, if you want to be a juicy 
dinner for Mrs. Mosquito and her 
clan, wear black, blue or red. On the 
other hand, white and yellow are 
the colors which mosquitoes like the 
least In Oregon, men wearing shirts 
of seven different colors acted as bait 
for the insects. During one half- 
minute test, 1449 mosquitoes of one 
species were counted on a black shirt 
in contrast to only 520 on a white 
shirt. 

A BANTAM - SIZED ELECTRIC 
BRAIN has been developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It is an electronic computing machine. 
The new machine presents the 
answers to its problems in graphs on 
a television screen. Each solution is 
completed in one hundredth of a 
second. 

THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT, 
before it changed from a monarchy 
to a republic in 1912, permitted “liv- 
ing” Buddhist gods to “practice 
divinity” if they obtained a licence 
from the Colonial Office in Peking. 
In that year there were 160 of these 
men “working miracles” and bless- 
ing people in Tibet, Mongolia and 
North China. When he was given his 
permit, each “god” was always made 
to understand that, if he misbehaved, 
his licence would be revoked and he 
would forever be denied the right to 
be reincarnated. 


AN AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY, 

first featured by Packard in 1902, was 
a gun that squirted ammonia about 
eight feet. Its purpose was to dis- 
courage dogs from chasing cars and 
taking nips at the tyres, which in 
those days were so thin and moved 
so slowly that they were in danger 
of being punctured by playful poodles. 

MIDDLE EAST PILOTS have to 
keep a wary eye open for belligerent 
birdlife. One of the most vicious at- 
tacks occurred not long ago near 
Allahabad, in India. Seeing a plane 
approaching at low altitude, a pair 
of eagles decided “to kill” it. One 
of the birds flew, with all its energy, 
at the propeller; the other climbed 
to 10,000 feet, dived and crashed 
through one of the plane’s wings, mak- 
ing a large hole. When the plane had 
limped to the nearest 'drome, the 
eagles were scraped from the fuse- 
lage. Another fatality was reported 
from England when a hawk crashed 
into a plane, stunned the pilot and 
caused a crash. 

MORE THAN 100,000 Negro Jews 
live in the United States, at least 
15,000 in New York. And— believe it 
or not— most of them are so well 
skilled in the food-laws of their re- 
ligion that they are employed as 
"kosher” cooks by orthodox Jewish 
families who follow the old tradi- 
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So your ever-loving little 
strife has come to the end of her tethe 
(no puns, please) and she s walking out 
on vou right into the blue or at least 
as far as Mother's. Well, don't panic 
there's a right way and a wrong 
wav’ to go about these things . . . who 
knows, with a spot of subtlety you may 
even persuade the wench not to wander. 
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Holm. Don't rush her. Show her you have her interests at heart. 

■ fi| way Of proving which is, of course, to help her with the house-work. 

i ,, i please, don't! ... try to demonstrate your domesticity by 

^■tnu At, mm cocktails . . . you'll do it at the risk of wife and limb ... Be 
lha couple next door (see 'em). After all, actions sometimes do 
Imiilof limn alcohol . . . especially with a carpet-sweeper or dry-mop. 



See who, M J tell Y~? »ef. KM* « - «* * 

c ,o,fl ««. agoin you «. Mie by bee jj t . Vou'.e tHi *» - 

hoppy nome » be ebeee.pl ebop, » « •>» '"*« “ 

clipping nut nn ad. that ha. tomorrow'. enteie. on the e.yee.e .id.. 
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I'l l \V CYCLES . . . 
tooth haven’t been develop- 
ow cavities lately, or if they , 
lying funler than you think 
duii'l bo in too much of a 
I'llvo credit or blame to your 
In mid of tooth paste. Truth 
It (will seen! to have periodic 
in In resistance to decay, 
i in I h.-i or a year, a tooth 
ItNI'illy decay at all; then follows 
in cavities form rapidly 
i up for lost time. And 
Hjn nothing you can do about it, 
Iowa State University 

mill Al, SURGERY . . . 

vor-active thyroid gland 

L killing « pal lent by making his 
H riii'o and other toxic effects, 
lw«i pi liicl | >al methods of cure are 
' I > removal of portion of 
IN il lain I by surgery, or (2) use of 
til dtproia the gland. Radio- 
Ni'llva taillno Is one <>f the drugs used 
III ll"' toller cane; but a better drug 
Ml woonlly been tested. This is 
IntOWII n» "utimline 211" which— like 
MdlU'lll'Ilve Iodine -is prepared in 
•Inmll' liunili piles. Its advantages are 
Mwl It In (el much shorter-lived; (b) 
Mllor lo control; (c) ten times 
atnmiioi' I" Irrldalion to radio-active 
llilllno and nil of less penetrative 
pOWtl' no lluil ils rays may be con- 
(ilfdrutod inoro directly and effec- 


tively on sick thyroid tissue. 
BATTLE AGAINST B.O. . . . 

A tablet containing specially pre- 
pared forms of chlorophyll has proved 
very effective against B.O. and hali- 
tosis . . . body and oral odours. 
Chlorophyll is the green pigment in 
plants which converts energy from 
the sun into substances which sus- 
tain life. Tests have been made on 
50 New York citizens, each of whom 
swallowed a chlorophyll tablet a day, 
usually early in the morning. Nine 
out of ten reported a marked decrease 
in body and mouth odours ... in 
some cases up to 100 per cent. 

NEW MINDS . . . 

A chemical rejuvenator for old and 
ageing minds has been found in an 
enzyme called cytochrome C. Elderly 
men and women whose forgetfulness, 
confusion, irritability and lack of in- 
terest in their surroundings have 
made it necessary to put them into 
institutions for mental disease or for 
the aged have their minds so 
cleared by the enzyme that they can 
live normal lives outside the institu- 
tion. The chemical is extracted from 
horse and beef hearts and is injected 
into patients’ veins. 

The enzyme has been tested with 
most satisfactory results in several 
United States hospitals and special- 
ists are forecasting its general use. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE 

“JENNY ” 



W HEN Captain John Hyam stood 
by the wheel of his schooner 
■‘Jenny” as she sailed from the harbor 
of Lima, Peru, in October, 1822, he 
little knew that he was embarking on 
what was to be the longest voyage m 
history ... and his last. 

“Jenny” was a small vessel of about 
200 tons. She carried a crew of seven. 
Julia Hyam, the captain’s wife, was 
also aboard. She did the cooking, and 
it was a happy ship at the beginning. 
Captain Hyam had had his crew for 
years, and “Jenny” was what is 


known as a “Family Ship.” She was 
bound for New Zealand, with a 
general cargo. 

Across the Pacific sailed the little 
schooner. She had fair winds to start 
with, and soon picked up the North- 
East Trades. Captain Hyam was be- 
ginning to congratulate himself on 
the likelihood of a quick and pro- 
sperous voyage, for the wind held 
steady through the Tropics, which is 
unusual. 

Work went on about the decks. Mrs. 
Hyam cooked happily, and “Jep,” the 
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tamllv ling, followed his usual amuse- 
fMHl of worrying rope-ends and bark- 
ing In Itiooll fury when water slid in 
lltfDllgll scupper holes and washports. 
Now •ml then lie went wild with ex- 
• •••■iiH'iii when a flying fish flew 
kllMUy aboard and gasped in the 

Hi* Imp! on fmlod into the wake of 
ImV iih llw vessel neared New 
fltlMMi and tha bare-footed seamen 
iHMl to darn neglected socks and 
Ig nil Malioolii noil oilskins. The fair. 
HttllMr stills of the small schooner 
•Inm iinlient and replaced with 
u«Mvier aiorin oonvas. 

Him piling south-west, the “Jenny" 
noched New Zealand, 
hid changed to a heavy 
, ... iky was overcast, and 

H H main could not get a sight 
(ill •!«*'► Thnl wnx why he sailed past 
Hri and continued southward. 

gsta worsened. Soon the vessel 
NMMtlihllou along with only a storm 
lib' anil trysail bent. Snow and sleet 
VlMhlllly Impossible, and when 
H|| Ot drift ice appeared on the 
Captain Hymn knew he had over- 
“aulml lie could do nothing about 
il, (hi * In* giile continued and— ai- 
hi I neil to heave to— the 
drifted still further south 
•Hbi Hint graveyard of too many good 
pint Antiirotlc. 




• lUSh 


food began 
•ll"i l The crew were on strict 
h The awful cold penetrated 
If very honeii, for no one was 
»il wllh clothing suitable for 

Nw and further south "Jenny” 
llVan, The wind fell to an icy 
it, bill It wag loo late. Huddled 
*T, tho crow froze to death, one 
I, There was no food, and no 
o lake thorn north again. The 
4fl f tad against an iceberg, and 
heemno top-heavy with 

t surprising story? Per- 


haps not — but the amazing sequel 
came later ... 37 years later. 

On September 22, 1860, the whaling 
brig “Hope,” under the command of 
Captain Brighton, of New Bedford, 
Mass., entered the Southern Ocean, 
south of Drake Straits. Ahead of the 
“Hope” was a huge ice barrier, of 
which the crew of the “Hope” took 
little notice. Suddenly, with a thun- 
derous cracking, the barrier split 
apart to reveal an amazing sight. 

There, still floating, with masts and 
spars encrusted with ice, yards and 
rigging dismantled and falling, sails 
in icy shreds and with hull terribly 
battered, was a schooner . . . the 
“Jenny”! 

In amazement, Captain Brighton 
boarded the ship of the dead. He 
was startled to find the crew still 
sitting in the forecastle in quite 
natural attitudes. They were frozen, 
and perfectly preserved. 

In the cabin aft Captain Hyam sat 
at his desk; logbook before him and 
pen still in hand! The last entry in 
the log read: 

“May 4, 1823: No food for 71 days. 
I am the only one left alive ...” 
At that p^oint the Captain’s hand had 
ceased to write. 

Captain Brighton searched further. 
In a bunk. he found the body of Julia, 
the wife of Captain Hyam. Coiled at 
her feet was the body of the dog 

Captain Brighton removed the log- 
book from under the dead hand of 
his brother captain, and quietly gave 
orders. Two of his crew took axes 
and chopped holes in “Jenny’s” rotten 
planking. 

Already almost sinking, she soon 
vanished below the icy water. A 
floating tomb, she took to the bottom 
the bodies of those who had made 
the longest known voyage ... 37 
years! 

Which is one ship that returned 
from the Port of No Return. But 
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is is an exception to prove the rule. 

Since men first went down to fee 
sea, the list has gone on mcreasmg 
without number. The top-sails have 
faded over fee horizon and fee prows 
have headed for eternity. 

They have sailed . . - swift and 
bright in beauty . . . and, as beauty 
must, they have vanished in splen- 

d °The “Marie Celeste” . . • “Wara- 
tah*. . India-man, clippers, and 
steamers . . - even fighting sfeps lfee 

H.M.A.S. “Sydney” . . • they h ^* 
ioumeyed into the sunset and fee 
night has closed round them forever. 

Perhaps the "Jenny" was one or 
the most bizarre of them all, but, in 
her passing, she was only fee excep- 
tion feat proved fee rule. 

Almost «. » 

barque, “County of Roxburgh. Rust 
streaked the sides of the 2091-tonner 
when, in 1906, she weighed anchor 
at Chile for Newcastle (Australia) in 
ballast. , „ 

As barques go, she was hardly 
worth mentioning and, wife her hght 
trim, she had an alarming habit of 
scrabbling to leeward like a crab. 

Experts have assessed feat, witn a 
gale behind her, she might have 
logged 10 knots an hour; but at 13 
knots her masters were inclined to 
look wistful and pray for sea-room. 

It says something for maritime 
bravery ... or bravado . . that she 
was ever allowed to venture into the 
Pacific. 

But she did. And, such is the way 
of the sea and its ships, she almost 
reached the Paumotos. 

It was a locality which seamen de- 
plored. The savage reefs were bad 
enough; a stray hurricane could 
make them like shark’s fangs. 

Of course, "County of Roxburgh” 
had to encounter both. On Febru- 
ary 7, 1906, with the barometer fall- 
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i heavy 


ing steadily, her crew vi 
amused to observe that 
ground-swell was lashing —* - 

Chain Islands and feat tidal streams 
in the passages were causing strange 


'’in fee west, a purple-black cloud 
was cloaking fee sun. But, through 
tlie wind-rips, "County of Roxburgh 

^Darkness" came in wife the going- 
down of fee moon ... and wife it 
came the hush before the storm. The 
canvas had been snugged down to 
working sail and- the hatch-cov 
battens had been wedged m their 
cleats when, at nine o’clock, hard, 
squalls swept in from fee south-east. 

At two o’clock the next morning 
the gale struck. True to her reputa- 
tion, “County of Roxburgh took a 
lunge to leeward and kept on lung- 

By some minor miracle, she was 
still afloat at dawn; but a swirling 
eddy seemed to recoil on her ... 
and (as her master must have been 
only too dispirited to expect) a long 
line of breakers, rolling m from the 
lee-ward, were lifting “County of 
Roxburgh” and running over her lee- 

^ess than an hour, later, she hit i 

spouting reef. If fee “ew had only 
known, they were m perfect safety 
for the reef-field held them firmly 
beyond the power of the sea. 

But how were they to know? They 

panicked. In a stampeding rush 
they launched the life-boats. Ten 
of them drowned as the boats crashed 
and splintered on fee coral. 

A few reached the comparative 
safety of the beach. Fuzzy-haired 
tribesmen . . . sailors themselves . . 
raced down from the palm-trees, 
eager to help. With the few revolver, 
they still retained, the survivors fired 

The tribesmen knew that when a 


■ in lullin', the uneasy spirits of 
. ilmul wi'iv abroad. Ghosts were 
SUihlnu l lii’iu and they fought with 

M dawn on February 9 it was all 
■F. Tint Inland of the tribesmen 
i* n (lliugmlru iu which men sank 
i In llinlr arm-pits; the villages 
•l* fnno; the palm-trees were de- 
"Mnli mill over all the bay hung 
t mull itonoh of death. 

Kill "iily had the storm washed out 
» lnhiinl cemeteries . . strewing 


lUNNI'K TIME 



decades of human skulls and bones 
on the beaches . . . but the lagoon, 
too, was polluted with the bloated 
forms of native and “County of Rox- 
burgh” dead. 

When the next ship came beating 
through the islands, her crew saw 
the “County of Roxburgh” . . . 
dwindling to dust and rust with time 
and coiTosion and with not a man 


By GLUYAS WILLIAM^ 



HAS A 600D YlHlE SHAKING BOYYlE 




IWI Wilt MORE MltK BUI CAN'T 6EY MoOW 
Mini* MflU ft N AC(0lWf or LYING ON BOYYle 
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The Buckskin Boys stormed the Stockade of Sin, only to 
be swept aside by a racing torrent of frantic feminity. 


D ID you ever hear of the Battle of 
Lispenard’s Meadows? 

You won’t find it mentioned in the 
history books, but it was common 
talk at one time— very common. 

It happened during the American 
Revolution. During the fighting, there 
was a heavy garrison of British troops 
in New York, which growing city was 
predominantly British in sympathy. 

But the citizens of Gotham had 
fears for their womenfolk with so 
many soldiers roaming loose. It was 
a problem for the commander, be- 
cause he did not want his soldiers 
doing anything which might put them 
in bad odor with the local loyalists. 
He passed his dilemma on to the 
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Brass at the War Office in London. R 
The result was perhaps unpre- S 
cedented; it was certainly not savory. I 
The War Office called for tenders— in ■ 
a quiet way— for the supply of 3,500 M 
women, “for the intimate use of the 
troops overseas, the Marine and the B 
supply trains.” I 

Tenders were swiftly received from f 
a bunch of procurers. The fee for I 
each woman was two guineas, and I 
that was good money in those days. 
The women were to get nothing. 

The procurers went into action, I 
scouring London, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Liverpool and Southampton. They 
worked fast, but they soon found it ' 
was a big order. There seemed to I 


Iw vary low worthless wenches who 
■ ii<il<'il Ilia educative tour. They were 
lining Vary well at home, thank you, 
uni Inn I tin’ll" own circle of clients. 

Bill tho procurers were hardly the 
li|« lo Htimd on ceremony. They 
brought a little force into play, and 
ii new ncirt of crimping began. The 
Brow did not go round like horse- 
|f*. pluklng and choosing and 
I inlying pui llgrccs. Looks didn’t mat- 
Wfi Pniiilnliiii gender was the oniy 
"lid" 

Tliay iilmined out the debtors’ pri- 
MMt ill "iniirringeable” females, the 
VMMllhauii.il of female paupers, and 
^HB| Up any poppet with no visible 
of NUpport. Towards the end, 
wl.au linn) pressed and the total had 
iron reached, the crimpers were 
■I’lWllnst kidnapping a few decent 




la N. 


married women — wi 


In v 


the soldiers were 

» P®n « promising job. It also 
Ilium out of mischief. They were 
(Hoy preparing a stockade to house 
ilia new miilgrnnts. 
ilnul mi the southern boundary of 
later lo become Greenwich 
right In the city of New 
Vvrb, them was a wine warehouse 
by a Frenchman named 
^Hhoiiy Llapennrd; right next door 
NHu Warehouse were a few boggy 
MU- through which ran a creek 
Mill Kip Collect Fond. These acres 
^^Htynown mi Lispenard's Meadows. 
AMi M lhonii were close to the garri- 
Ihln was os good a spot as any 


The • 


Idler 


Uni to work and ran 

t high leu stockade— to keep 

gh-ls hi and the locals out. It 
had am* gate only. The soldiers 
weipn't such great shakes as car- 
tantgra, lull il was a labor of love 
MHlI they eroded a few score small 
•hlwlles Inidde tho stockade. They 
WffV einnll all right. Sometimes the 
ihm( was mu I v live feet from the 


ground, but what did that matter? 
They built the stockade over tlie 
creek so there would be running 
water laid on at no expense. 

Over in England the procurers had 
gathered their 3,500 wenches. 

Now the problem was transport. 
Ships were much more precious than 
women! And all the best ships were 
being used for war purposes. 

The problem was solved by search- 
ing up and down the coast for ships 
which were dying of old age. Twenty 
of these were roped in — to the owners’ 
surprise and profit— for they were 
chartered by the Government. 

It was not exactly a luxury cruise! 
The ships were mostly very small. 
The women were crammed into the 
holds and the hatches battened down. 
There was one great saving of space; 
they had no luggage! And the pro- 
visions supplied them would not take 
up much space. 

Sanitary conditions did not exist. 
The women — especially the respect- 
able ones who had been kidnapped— 
were in a pitiful plight. Their hearts 
breaking for their homes and loved 
ones; under great physical discom- 
fort; and in the company of some of 
the vilest scum of England’s gutters! 

But, for some of them — good and 
bad— worse was to come. The At- 
lantic chose to be stormy during the 
passage. It made the passengers very 
ill; it prolonged the voyage— and it 
sank one of the ships with all hands! 

The Grand Chairman of Procurers’ 
heart must have bled when he found 
that he was 50 short in the total he 
had promised to deliver. 

He had to go to' further expense 
to keep his part of the contract, be- 
cause the money was not going to 
be paid to him unless he supplied 
the full quota. So he picked out the 
best of the hulks and sent an expedi- 
tion to the West Indies to kidnap 50 
negresses. 

The brunette flesh was accepted and 
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the same sum paid for the slaves as 
the freeborn. When the Top Man got 
his pay of 7000 guineas he was a nch 
man and could retire on his profits, 
buying a mansion and becoming a 
squire. He might have even receive.! 
a knighthood. . , „ 

The rickety ships pulled m at tn~ 
ietties near Wall Street and the 
soldiers were there to meet them. The 
poor, sick, ragged, sad wenches were 
marched through the streets to their 
“palace.” The populace turned out 
to see the spectacle, to sniff or hoot 
or spit or throw ancient fruit-ac- 
eording to their age and breeding. 
There was no pity for the poor she- 
devils! They were marched to their 
pig-sty and locked in. Food was 
supplied for those who could eat. 

The creek supplied them with 
drinking water and washing water 
(clothing only was washed in those 
days) and was also useful as a sewer. 
The stockade had no furnishings 
whatever. There was no such thing 
as a fireplace or a bed; just nothing. 
The women borrowed and begged 
what they could; necessity drove them 
to work hard and they made the place 
fit to live in. 

They served their country in the 
way expected of them-bravely and 
without pay. It was a joke of the 
day that Private So-and-so had served 
with great gallantry at the Battle of 
Lispenard’s Meadows. 

The stockade was not exactly a 
healthy place. Many of the women 
died, either from heartbreak, over- 
work or the unsanitary conditions. 
The population figure was kept more 
or less constant by births; but that 
wasn’t exactly the same thing, in 
service to Britain. 

At last General Washington began 
to march on New York. The British 
knew several days before that he was 
coming and that he would conquer, 
but they were still making up their 
minds when Washington began to 


lead his army down Broadway. . I 
The stockade was still on duty . 
Suddenly the garrison realised it was 
time to strike out for other scenes. 

They did not tarry. They even forgot 
about the Stockade of Entertainment. 

They were hurried along by the ten 
thousand local loyalists who also 
thought it better to take a tour to | 
Halifax. ... 

The women were locked in. They I 
were almost panic stricken. Here y 
was the enemy, and they would | 
hardly be treated in the same way as ft 
respectable women. Anthony L,is- 
penard suddenly noticed their pligh.. I 
He could hardly help it, as they were 
screaming blue murder. He sent one 
of his employees to unlock the stock- 
ade gate. | 

The women gushed forth and over- 
flowed the land. Many rushed for the 

ships of the refugees; but those had 
already gone. Five hundred odd, 
banded together and armed with 
clubs, marched into the open country 
to the north. They found an isolated 
spot and began a settlement. It wasn t 
long before they had plenty of men 
to join them. It must have been quite | 
, lwilj not Th. 

Falls now stands on about the site. | 
The original settlement is said to have | 
lasted until the 1890’s. j 

The remainder of the women, some j 
two thousand odd, ran for cover j 
wherever they could find it, m | 
bunches, pairs and singles. They were 
swallowed up, with their babies, and 
lost in the general turmoil of war. 

They were “absorbed.” I wonder if 
any of them ever saw England again. 
Quite possibly a few of them d , 
because they no longer had to work 
without pay. But the great majority , 
became part of the New World. 

In such strange ways have empires 
been built; but in world history 
there can have been none stranger 
than the sequel to the assault at Lis- 
penard. 
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“All, ah! First things first!” 


CAVALCADE, February, 


4 HOUSE 


to tit its setting 



TIE III! IE 10-1*1 (*»■ ”1 
PREPARED BY VI. t T S0N SHARP, A.A.A.I.A. 


When building sites orpurote a 
fairly steep slope economies ran De 

achieved by planning to minimise the 
effect of these natural qualities, it is 
obviously most economical to build a 
house which has its greatest measure- 
ment along the contours and its short- 
est dimension down the slope. Inis 
may mean a wide shallow house built 
across the site, a long narrow one 
stretching from front to back, or in 
some instances, a building placed at 
an angle across the land. 

CAVALCADE'S suggestion for this 
month is for a house to fit on a block 
of land in which the slope runs at 30 
degrees to the side boundary. 

Accommodation is for two bed- 
rooms. The layout is extremely simple 
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and this is reflected in the ext 
treatment — a factor which also 
tributes considerably towards ecor. 
mical construction. 

The living and dining rooms are t. 

the left of the main entrance, while 

the two bedrooms, with the bathroom 
between them, are to the right. Lacli 
bedroom has ample built-in wardrob 


SP< The kitchen is in a central positio 
with direct service to the dining roo 
and is fitted out in accordance wit 
modern standards. Ample windo 
area ensures that each room is brighl 
and cheerful and gives the who 
house an air of spaciousness, rare! 
associated with such a small overal 


pun SUUII u — ’ 

c 1 400 sauare feet. 


THE 



JACK PEARSON 


MR. WATERTON 



vas quite mad ... in a nice sort of way 
if biting your guests’ ankles is nice. 


rpHERE was only one Mr. Waterton 
JL . for which most of the 

scientific gentry of his day must have 
vented a heartfelt sob of relief. 

Undoubtedly, he was mad . . . quite 
mad • • • ^t mad in a nice way. 
His insanity confined itself main.y 
to animals . . . alive, dead, stuffed, 
and unstuffed ... and regardless of 
any risk to himself. 

His mania swept him halfway round 
the world; but if in his travels he 
rode crocodiles, snared birds, snakes 
and butterflies, suffered every disease 
(and accident) to which any white 
man in the tropics is liable, his own 
account of his adventures out-rivalled 


the most bizarre of the tribulations 
and creatures he had encountered. 

Without presuming to call M ■! 
Waterton a liar, it must be confessed 
lh„l te o not only a man who Mil 
a tale well; he was also a man who 
told a tale too well. Hence the alarm 
and despond which fell upon high 
scientific circles whenever one of his 
treatises dropped hot from the Press. 

Add to this that he was a 
taxidermist, quite capable of support- 
ing his wildest flights of imagination 
by self-manufactured monsters and 
fears-o’-the-night, and you will gain*, 
a vague idea of the horror he caused 
in the hushed cloisters of scientific 
research. 


n. wim Charles (his family 
mi h Jacobites) . . . and he 
Ml In history at the age 
. . . injuring himself 

in Imhil he developed 
it Ills lengthy life), 
iieeinilnii, in search of star- 
[u, lie toppled off the roof 
■ ■illinium'" and narrowly 
■ milting his neck. 

Hie hint, his family sent him 
with u “holy and bene- 
1**1," The association lasted 
aunt . . . until young Water- 
1 1 1 1 V elected to bite the priest 
ill nf the leg— with the ex- 


Hi. i..|'" 

Vtnn* 1 m lur, he was accustomed to 
) largo number of guests to 
him and, shortly before 

0 hide himself under 
sooner had the guests 

Ihn dining room than Water- 
lonly scuffle from be- 
i table on all-fours, bark 
Ullfly and nip Ids distraught visitors’ 

llll, lliul wim in the future. After 
l kBfDrtiinnto episode with the 
M, |||| family bustled their black- 
mp nlT In the discipline of the 
It, ell, College of Stonyhurst. Evi- 
1 1 It tiln alrlet regime had most 
Bj^y ..tr.'iT. ... at least (during 

I Mrlod) there is no record of 

bioi'liuiii Waterton biting any 

Hot l»u» 

It. Ml Hlonylmrst to return home 
M | ion uni- a fox hunting squire. 
Auyfiiprlnlolv. lie entered into this 

III 'Ill , madness that more 

Ills other frenzies . . . 
Bm.nl, Hill himself over hedges and 
nddneks and pools, and 
Into a quarry . . . from whicn 

1 only be described as 
Providence — he once 
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more emerged without a broken neck. 

These light pursuits, however, be- 
gan to pall. Young Mr. Waterton 
turned to travel. Living at Malaga 
(Spain) were two uncles of his, who 
had left their country, not “for their 
country's good," but “in high dudgeon 
because they had not been employed 
in any genteel or confidential capacity 
at home.” The indefatigable Water- 
ton decided to inflict himself on them. 
His time in Spain was spent by study- 
ing “red-legged partridges, vultures, 
gold finches, quails, bee-eaters and 
flamingoes”; surviving an earthquake 
and a plague known as “the black 
vomit”; and seeing one of his uncles 
into an untimely grave. 

He returned to England, equipped 
with “a magnificent ivory crucifix 
and a superbly mounted Spanish gun, 
both presented by the Duchess of 
Alba"— to his uncles. - 

But it seems that his Spanish nip 
had merely whetted his appetite for 
foreign travel. Two years later, he 
was off to manage the family slave 
plantations in British Guiana. 

In a land of hard drinkers (rum, 
for preference), he became a tee- 
totaller; and— disregarding the most 
horrifying warnings — insisted in 
tramping hatless through the tropic 
heat and imbibing large quantities of 
water which had not been boiled 
Nett result: He quickly contracted 
malaria. 

As he also insisted on walking bare- 
foot, he in addition daily acquired a 
plentiful crop of leeches. 

Any injuries to his feet, he 
remedied by large poultices composed 
of “freshly boiled cow dung.” For 
some obscure reason, his wounded 
feet invariably healed. 

Soon, however, the pleasures of 
Georgetown, too, palled. Mr. Water- 
ton determined on an expedition up 
the unexplored Demerara River, his 
alleged purpose being to collect speci- 
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mens of the virulent poison with 
which the Indians tipped their ar- 
rows “curare," as we term it (“the 

wourali poison” to Waterton). With 
his usual sublime disregard for the 
fitness of things, he timed his journey 
for the middle of the rainy season 
. . . thus almost assassinating himself 
with fever before being rescued by a 
benevolent Portuguese outpost com- 
mander. 

Nevertheless, he came back to 
Georgetown with his “wourali.” 

This he promptly tested on an in- 
offensive she-ass. According to him, 
he stabbed the ass in the shoulder 
with a poison arrow whereupon the 
beast expired within ten minutes. “An 
incision was then made in its wind- 
pipe and through it the lungs were 
inflated regularly with a pair of 
bellows for two hours. Suspended 
animation then returned. The ass 
looked around; but — when the infla- 
tion was discontinued — she sank once 
more into apparent death.” 

Another two hours with the bel- 
lows and the donkey was completely 
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restored. It is pleasant to relate that I 
—under the fitting name of “Wourali” I 
—she -flourished for another 23 years. I 
Now and again, of course, Waterton I 
took home leave . . . but not for long. I 
The most fascinating of these holi- I 
days led him into the United States. I 
On his way by stage coach from I 
Buffalo to Niagara, he— true to form I 
—had an accident. He sprained his I 
ankle. Remembering that a doctor I 
had once told him to hold a sprained I 
ankle under a pump, it instantly I 
dawned on Waterton that the treat- 
ment would be much more effective if I 
he held his injured limb under I 
Niagara Falls (then, so he claims, I 
“pouring over 670,255 tons of water a 
minute.”) This theory he hastily put 
into practice . . . with what results I 
has not been recorded. 

But British Guiana remained his I 
best love. He returned again and 
again . . . occasionaly slipping over to 
Brazil for a change. There he staged 
his celebrated “crocodile ride” • • • 
anticipating even Louis de Rouge- 
ment. After having tried vainly to 
snare a saurian on a shark hook in 
the River Essequibo, he wrathfully 
sacked his native “crocodile catcher” 
and went about the business in his 
own way. He got in touch with some 
Indians who “fed him on boiled ant- 
bear and a red-monkey and professed 
themselves enthusiastic to salvage a 
saurian for him.” 

In less time than it takes to tell, 
his helpers had a crocodile “ten feet 
and a half long on the end of a rope.” 
But there they baulked. They bluntly 
refused to haul the croc, ashore. In- 
deed, Waterton’s negro gun-bearer 
showed every desire to shoot the 
prize. Waterton instantly offered to 
shoot him down instead and the blade 
subsided . . . after Waterton had 
chased him half-a-mile along a sand 
bank. Then, “casting a disdainful eye 


| BlWUll aborigines,” Water- 
limihail Ids captive single- 
i Mallei lug In liimsolf several 
| i in i from Horace, he 
ivw Ilia chance. 'i of getting 
| Hainan Ilia filial decision 
V* Inna i iciichod by no one 
lie took nn eight foot 
h i*i * i H ii » and wrapped a 
inn. I Him end. The idea was 
> lllln nw.il> Into the saurian's 


II lllln « 


o the u 


! Iii.li. mu, limy brightened up 
American 
o Africa, a 
li Trinidad und n white man 
Iro" hcgiin to haul on 
tlm mini inn touched the 
Wiilci'lnn giive vent to 
> nf clnmiictil Latin and 
__ Ids buck, turning half 
I ! Vllllllod, ho that I seized 
|* mill by niiiiii force twisted 
Jill bin'll ; Ihim they served 
r .1 III Idle." 

nhvIniiKly where the fun 
| to begin. It did. Tire agog 
lolling so loudly 
)' of Mi Waterton's triumph 
1 piled t” hour him scream- 
| ilieni not to allow the croc. 

During a 
III I Ion's yells were 
I heeded, The saurian was 
llm camp where Mr. Water- 
> •Vldiaillv considering that 
than a feast 
I >-ln'ii yon are to be the 
and (with 
Mail final) of good sense) 
e lepiil..'., throat." 
rkr, WaUrton .•.•fused to be 
lie iiltio occasion- 
laalu with a boa- 
species of 
mds what 
ml boxing 
I serpent. 


lullin' 


It seems that the intrepid Waterton 
was tripping through the jungle when, 
without warning, he almost collided 
with a ten-foot boa-constrictor. Mr. 
Waterton has the floor: “I covered 
my right hand with my felt hat; 
seized the snake's tail with my left; 
and when it came at me in fanged 
fury, I knocked it out with a York- 
shire punch in the jaw.” 

Yet Mr. Waterton did not confine 
himself exclusively to anacondas. His 
fiercest struggle was fought, not 
against a boa-constrictor, but against 
a North American rattlesnake . . . 
and the battle raged— not, as you 
might guess, in the United States, but 
in the serpentless Eden of England's 

But all good things must come to 
an end. Mr. Waterton finally re- 
turned to England to practice taxi- 
dermy and marry a wife. He was 48; 
she 17. It says something for the 
poor girl’s stamina that she survived 
a year of wedded life before expiring. 

Alone again, Mr. Waterton pressed 
on with his hobby— contradicting 
every biologist within hearing and 
developing his taxidermist’s art. 

Undoubtedly the two outstanding of 
his works were: 

(a) “The Nondescript” ... a monkey 
constructed by himself from several 
different breeds of monkeys, an en- 
graving of which he published as the 
frontispiece of a treatise— thus draw- 
ing from an unsuspecting Baronet the 
remark: “Dear me, what a strange 
looking man Mr. Waterton must be”; 

(b) “The Nocifer of The Spirit of 
tlie Dark Ages” . . . "made of the 
gorget and legs of a bittern and the 
head and legs of an eagle-owl skill- 
fully blended.” 

He was still hard at it when he died, 
aged 83, on May 27, 1865. 

His death was worthy of his life. 
He killed himself by falling out of a 
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Contributed by the Office Casanova: A fool is a man who argues whether 
women have brains while a wise man gets busy with what they have got • 
To which he adds: ‘'You will find some of the best bed-tune stones on 
hotel registers” • Office Incident: A blotter is something you spend time 
looking for while the ink is drying • A U.S. woman columnist proudly pomts 
out that there are 30 per cent, more men in mental hospitals than women ... 
Okay, okay, who put them there, anyway? • Dedicated to Emily Post. A 
cocktail parties, it is much better in the long run to wrap yourself around 
your host’s liquor instead of round your host”.* Fashion Flashes: One. reason 
romance lasted longer in the gay nineties was that your wife looked the 
same after washing her face • An ad. by an exclusive ladies’ shop announces. 
■‘LATEST ARRIV AL — Can-Can Garters . . . come in all thighs es • Which, 
of course, reminds us, that she was just a goldsmith’s daughter; but it 
didn’t mean pure gold • Our Tame Mathematician reports that figures never 
lie; but it sometimes takes a good tight girdle to keep them from telling the 
truth • Racing Recollections: Horses feed on green stuff; so do bookies 
So meet the one man who made money following the horses; he was a 
clown in a circus procession • Daffynitions: A night-club is a place where 
the tables are reserved and the guests aren’t • Europe is a coUect.on of 
countries with chips on their shoulders and none on the table • Traffic 
Warning: Nowadays, if a man gives up his bus-seat to a woman, it general tty 
means that he’s getting off at the next stop • Sportmg Side-light: A book- 
maker is too often a pick-pocket who lets you use your own fingers* Advice 
to Would-Be Tourists: Of the glamour of the East, there is nothing more 
entrancing than the pidgin-English expression for a piano: “Big feller box; 
you fight him in teeth, he cry” • Note to Contributors: Truth is not only 
stranger than fiction; mostly it is also more interesting • Next to a beautiful 
girl, sleep is the most wonderful thing in the world. 

OUR SHORT STORY: A Californian woman, charged with shooting her 
husband, says fiat everything want blank . . . everything, that is, except 
the cartridges. 
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A REMARKABLE HORMONE TONIC 
THAT SHOWS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 



Within five days — often with- 
in two or three days — you feel 
the effects of this amazing 
hormone tonic; a recovery 
from exhaustion following 
effort; cessation of insomnia; 
relief from dizziness and 
headaches; a diminution of 
pains in the joints; improve- 
ment of vision and hearing; 
correction of abnormalities of 
skin and hair; increased mus- 
cular strength; renewed 
ability to work ; the revitalisa- 
tion of the will to achieve. 
All these effects may be 
gathered into the one expres- 
sion— REVITALISATION. 
Men and women are built 
differently and need different 
hormones. Therefore, there is 
FORTEX BLUE for men — 
FOllTEX YELLOW for 
women. 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: Because FORTEX is somewhat 
expensive liere is an offer that will demonstrate the absolute 
confidence Us makers have in this remarkable tonic. Kindly use 
it seven days. Then, should you be in any way dissatisfied, you 
have the right to return it to the distributors, Kinfort Pty. Ltd., 
Box 111, G.P.O., Sydney, and to receive back the whole of your 
money, provided you have not used more than a quarter of the 
contents. This demonstrates our complete confidence in FORTEX, 
the modern, amazing hormone tonic. 

FORTEX is sold by chemists everywhere. In Queensland a medical 
prescription is required or, alternatively, the order can be sent to an 
interstate chemist for despatch as a mail order. In all other States 
FORTEX is on open sale. Chemists can secure immediate stock from 
all ivliolesalers. But, if you have any difficulties in buying FORTEX 
locally, please contact: Kinfort Pty. Ltd., Box 111, GJP.O., Sydney 
(Phone: BL 2460). 


Here is the simple, scientific 
story of FORTEX, the 
amazing new hormone tonic. 
Around the age of 35 your 
body slows down its own 
natural manufacture of hor- 
mones. You need an extra 
supply, and FORTEX gives 
you this. 

If they are re-introduced into 
your system it is as though 
you have “turned back the 
clock” by 10 years or more. 
You get back real energy, 
real alertness and real 
strength, because your natural 
health is restored when you 
give your body back the vital 
factors it needs. 



Tlie Princess might 
seemed 


HENRY CAXTON • FICTION 


T CHOSE the Aphrodite Hotel be- 
cause it was central, unpreten- 
tious and not too expensive. I only 
discovered afterwards that it was 
also notorious and patronised almost 
exclusively by what were politely 
called “night-club entertainers.” 

It had seemed quiet, however, when 
I checked in. I was not surprised to 
notice that the names in the register 


over-disappointed. 


were mostly Turkish, Arabic or 
Greek, and I was unable to translate 
any of the entries in the column 
headed "Profession.” My own entry 
— Henry Burton, Artist — looked as out 
of place as button boots on a bath- 
ing beauty. 

A barefoot Greek-speaking boy 
helped carry my luggage upstairs to 
my room, which was long and nar- 


not have been all that she 
to be; but he was not 
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row with * W high ceiling hit. * 

windows opening onto . »»* 
balcony which projeei “I ™ “ 
main street, twenty feet below. 

I unpacked a &w *—”*■*!?' 
washed and changed. Than at . . 


prompted hy • booming M 
She printed instructions which w»-e 

S-.vs. 

h, a 
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were three bespectacled Chinese 
youths at one table, a fat Turkish 
woman at another, five zoot-suited 
Negroes, and a group of blondes in 
tight sweaters -and trousers. 

At a long table in the centre sat 
six oriental houris in flowing gowns 
... the Beirut Ballet, as X subse- 
quently discovered . • • with an im- 
posing turbanned gentleman (re- 
puted to be their husband). 

There was also a stringy woman 
like a dehydrated Marlene Dietrich 
in a backless evening dress, sitting 
with an elegant gentleman in tails, 
a curly blonde wig and thick make- 
up. 

But one figure caught my atten- 
tion. A black-haired girl who sat by 
herself at a table in the window. 
She was a study in contrasts . . • 
white skin, full crimson lips, black 
dress which left her shoulders bare, 
a plunging neckline which left me 
gasping like a deep-sea diver, and 
the longest eyelashes X have ever 

As I entered the room they all 
stared at me as if I— with my un- 
obtrusive beard, blue suit and soberly 
striped tie — were the most eccentric 
freak in the world. 

The waiter, who was also the pro- 
prietor, greeted me volubly in basic 
English, showed me to a table next 
to the eyelashes and took my order. 
With boisterous back-chat in French, 
German, Greek and Arabic, he sat 
the conversational turmoil going 
again, and soon I was forgotten. Ex- 
cept by the eyelashes. Whenever 1 
looked up she was staring at me 
with her great eyes. 

The other weird characters shrieked 
and giggled, teased and taunted, 
cursed and abused each other across 
the room. She remained silent and 
aloof. Yet she dominated the scene, 
and when she once spoke — to ask 
the waiter for a clean fork — there 


was a sudden silence which per- 
mitted her words, in broken English, 
to be heard all over the room. 

Towards the end of the meal she 
rose with her coffee cup in her hand 
and glided towards me. With a "You 
permit me, monsieur?” she sat down 
at my table. I couldn’t speak. 1 
could not even raise my eyes. They 
boggled and wavered, slipping oyer 
her satin-smooth skin, gravitating 
into the valley between her breasts, 
out of all control. Her scent envel- 
oped me . . . fascinating, suggestive 
. . . “Siren's Breath” would have 
been a good name for it. Her voice 
was deep and seductive; she had been 
speaking for several seconds before 
I could pull myself together suffi- 
ciently to hear what she was saying. 

“You need not introduce yourself, 
Monsieur, because I know your name, 
Henry” (she pronounced it Onree) 
“so sweet, so naif. Tell me, Onree, 
what sort of an artist are you ... a 
hypnotist?” (pronounced eeptnoteest) 
“a mind reader? or a musician? . . . 
you are so handsome you might be 
a crooner, so beeg and strong you 
could be an acrobat, a strong man 
. . . but not with that beard ... it 
puzzles me.” 

I enlightened her. I told her that 
I was a painter, just a student really, 
landscapes and a few portraits. 

“But why do you stop at the Aphro- 
dite? Ah, you are interested in us 
arteests . . . you see in us colourful 
subjects? You would like to paint 
me, yes? In my dance costume? Yes, 
we must arrange the sittings imme- 
diately . . . look.” 

She extracted from her bag a large 
photograph and passed it over. I 
broke into a cold sweat. It showed 
her in a fantastic towering jewelled 
head-dress . . . and very little else. 
On the top of the mount was em- 
bossed a crown; on the bottom was 
printed, “PRINCESS ANNA ELIZA- 
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BETTA SIRKORSKY, exotic dancer.” 
Before I had thought out a suit- 
able exclamation she seized the photo, 
and with my fountain pen which she 
took from my breast pocket, scrawled 
“With sincerest love, from Anna,’ 
across the bottom of it. 

“Keep it,” she said. 

The nib of my fountain pen h?s 
never been the same since. 

"Now I go to the Garden of Para- 
dise and dance,” she added, and 
swept out of the room, leaving me 
too dazed to move. 

The waiter, Aristophanos — known 
as Fanny to his intimates (among 
whom I was evidently already in- 
cluded) — Started to clear my table. 

“You very lucky guy,” he told ma. 
“You make big hit with the' Prin- 
cess; but be careful, Mister, she is 
dangerous. Fanny is telling you.” 

He was telling me! Her vivid at- 
tractions, clearly designed and cal- 
culated to dazzle from a considerable 
distance, were strangely menacing at 
such close quarters. She was like a 
three-dimensional technicolour close- 
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up come to life. 

I took a long walk in the cool 
night air. I found my way back to 
the hotel about eleven, and went to 
bed. But not to sleep. X blamed the 
street noises, the continual ringing 
of bicycle bells, the clatter of horse- 
drawn gharries, the strident motor 
horns, the talking, singing, yelling 
people who passed beneath my win- 
dow . . . but I daresay the Princess 
had something to do with it. 

About 2 a.m. it became quieter, 
and I slept . . . only to be wakened 
at 2.30 by the “arteests” as they re- 
turned from their “nightclubs.” From 
the few comprehensible scraps of con- 
versation that floated in my win- 
dow I gathered that each of the 
sweater girls had at least half a 
dozen more or less bibulous escorts 

I slept late in the morning. What 
eventually woke me was the tramp- 
ing of booted feet up and down the 
stairs, and to and fro in the corridor 
outside. As I jumped out of bed, I 
heard a faint thud by the Window. 
It was caused by a small cigar-shaped 
parcel wrapped in oiled silk which hit 
the iron balcony rail and bounced 
into the room. I stepped out and 
looked up and down the street. 
Though there were plenty of people 
about, none of them appeared to 
have any connection with the parcel. 

I unwrapped it, disclosing a black 
sticky substance with a peculiar 
smell ... I sniffed disgustedly, and 
dropped it into the waste paper 
basket, already half full of tom 
paper from my unpacking the pre- 
vious evening. 

I had just finished dressing when 
there was an authoritative knock on 
my door. I opened it and a police- 
man bounded in. He was a Cypriot, 
wearing a regulation khaki shirt and 
shorts, with a blue peaked cap. He 
asked to see my passport, and ques- 


tioned me about the purpose of my 
visit to Cyprus, the intended dura- 
tion of my stay, a long rigmarole 
which had already been fully dealt 
with the previous day at the airport. 
Then— without warning— he suddenly 
announced that he was going to 
search my room. 

“But what on earth are you look- 
ing for?” I asked in some surprise. 
“My luggage was all examined by 
the customs yesterday. I've bought 
nothing since.” 

"It is routine, sir. I am sorry I 
cannot tell you the reason, but 1 
have a warrant to search the hotel,” 
insisted the gendarme. 

There was nothing else for it. I 
invited him in. He scarcely glanced 
at my luggage; but he stripped the 
bed; poked the mattress all over 
methodically; climbed on a chair and 
looked on the top of the wardrobe; 
groped under the washstand and be- 
neath the bed; pulled back the car- 
pet and examined the cracks in the 
floor boards; tapped the skirting and 
the walls. 

Favouring me with a bitter glare 
of disappointment, he left. 1 went 
down to breakfast, locking my room 
behind me and putting the key in 
my pocket. I could hear the police- 
men tramping about on the floor 
above. 

There was no one on duty down- 
stairs; but when I had rung the bell 
several times, Fanny appeared look- 
ing flustered and worried. 

“I am sorry, Mister,” he said, “but 
the police have only just gone. I 
do not know why they do these 
things to me . . . the indignity, the 
inconvenience to my customers . . . 
and they find nothing, thank God.” 
"But what were they looking for?” 
I asked. 

“I do not know . . - stolen property, 
spies . . . these theatrical people are 


not always what they seem, Mister. 
That Princess, now ...” 

He broke off as she swept into the 
room. She was swathed in a gorgeous 
silk dressing gown, her heavy black 
hair hanging loose over her shoulders. 
Even in the cold morning light she 
was uncomfortably seductive. 

She ordered coffee, and again sat 
down at my table. As soon as Fanny 
had left the room she leant towards 

“Did they search your room . . . 
the police?” she whispered. 

I nodded. 

“And did they find something?” 
“No,” I replied, “there was nothing 
for them to find.” 

She smiled inscrutably, and glanced 
towards the door. 

"1 hope I did not disturb you in 
the night, Monsieur." 

I must have looked surprised, for 

“Do you not know that my room 
is next to yours?" 

Until that moment I had not con- 
nected the silk-wrapped parcel with 
the visit of the policemen. If I had 
recognised what it was I would have 
realised immediately, but my experi- 
ence of opium was limited. It is not 
a substance with which the average 
art school student has close acquain- 
tance. Still, I managed to speak. 

‘‘No, I didn’t know. I slept very 
well, thank you.” 

I thought she looked a little 
puzzled. 

I rose and left the room, mounted 
the stairs, and unlocked the door of 
my room. I took the cigar-shaped 
object out of the waste-paper-basket, 
wrapped it again in its oiled silk 
covering and put it in my pocket. It 
seemed incredible that the gen- 
darme— if he knew what he was 
looking for— had failed to search the 
basket, but I did not let that worry 
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me. I picked up my sketch-book and 
my hat. I went out, and down the 
stairs. The Princess was just coming 
out of the dining room as I passed 
the door. She tried to accost me. 

"Onree, darling, where are you 
going? Sketching? Would you not 
like to paint me now, in your room 
. . . before I get dressed?” 

She wriggled her body provoca- 
tively under the silk dressing gown. 

“No . . . later . . . this evening . . , 
the light is too strong, now,” I 
mumbled. And then I was out in the 

I took a taxi straight to the police- 
station. I told the gendarmerie that 
I had some important information 
concerning the search of the Aphro- 
dite Hotel. Eventually I was taken 
to the Assistant Commissioner, a 
large red Englishman with a Lanca- 
shire accent. 

I told him my story, and produced 
my exhibit. 

’‘You’re right, lad,” he said, when 
he saw it. ‘‘This is what we were 
looking for ... a bit of it, anyway, 
and that's enough to confirm our sus- 
picions. We’ve searched the night 
clubs and found nothing, so it had 
to be the Aphrodite. I’ll tell you all 
about it. A few weeks ago our cus- 
toms men found a mass of this stuff 
in the luggage of an Algerian con- 
tortionist on her way to Cairo. It was 
packed in cosmetic jars, a layer of 
body paint or cold cream on top, and 
opium ' below, several thousand 
pounds worth. Of course, the girl 
swore she hadn’t known it was there, 
and in the end we had to believe her. 
She was a sort of innocent carrier 
pigeon. The stuff had been planted 
in her luggage, and was to be ex- 
tracted again before she next put on 
her war paint. We let her go through 
with it, notified the Egyptian author!, 
ties, who watched her; they uncov- 


ered one end of quite a tidy little 
organisation. But the stuff must have 
been planted while the girl was here 
... in Nicosia. We believe that this 
gang use Cyprus as a sort of dis- 
tribution centre. Entertainers come 
here from all over the Mediterranean. 
They’re in Tel-Aviv one month, Bei- 
rut the next, Istanboul, Alexandria. 
They may be carrying all sorts of 
stuff about with them, without even 
knowing it. Now we can be pretty 
sure that the Aphrodite is the place 
where the stuff is handled. Someone 
there has access to the rooms, and 
tampers with the baggage. The Prin- 
cess is more or less a permanent resi- 
dent, been there for months, so ... ’ 

“She's the one you’re after,” I put 
in. “I’m convinced she threw the 
stuff onto my balcony from her win- 
dow; a bit of a risk to take; but once 
she got rid of it no one could prove 
where it came from, unless someone 
saw her.” 

"And unfortunately no one did, so 
we’ve got nothing to go on. We 
can’t touch her. We can only keep 
an eye on her . . . and that’s where 
you come in, laddie. I’ll tell you 
what to do. You get pally with 
her ...” 

“Pally!” I yelped. “My God, you 
might as well tell me to get pally 
with a python. Nothing in hell would 
force me to enter that hotel again 
until she’s under arrest.” 

“Come, come, laddie, there’s noth- 
ing to be afraid of. She’s only a 
woman, after all. Now, you go back 
to the hotel for lunch, corner her 
afterwards, tell her you’ve just found 
something in your room, show her 
this package and see how she re- 
acts. Pretend you don’t know what 
it is. Of course, if she ever discov- 
ered you'd been to the police . . . 
well . . . you don’t need to worry. 
We'll have somebody handy in case 
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TTOWLER QUOTA: 

A Minister of War is a 
clergyman who talks to 
soldiers in fox-holes. Syntax 
is the money collected by the 
churches from sinners. A 
• talisman is a man who calls 
every week for the furniture 
money. Heredity means that 
if your grandfather didn't 
have children, then your 
father wouldn't either, and 
neither would you. Diplom- 
acy means lying in State. 



there’s any trouble. There’s more of 
this stuff where it came from, and 
if you can help us find it . . of 
course, I can’t promise anything, but 
I’ll see the Governor hears about it.” 

I did not return to the hotel for 
lunch. I could not. I kept saying to 
myself: ‘‘You bloody fool, you’ve got 
nothing to lose. It’s a situation any 
man with guts would sell his soul to 
get into. A glamorous woman anxious 
to pose for you in your bedroom . . . 
even if her motives are ulterior . . .” 
But it was no good. 

I wandered about the streets, 
sketching here and there; a tattered 
Turkish beggar in baggy black 
trousers: a gipsy woman; a carved 
doorway. I had lunch in a cheap 
restaurant; kebabs smoked over a 
charcoal fire, and a huge slice of 
watermelon. I got back to the hotel 
about 6, and found the Princess sit- 
ting in the lounge. Taking a firm 
grip on myself I went and sat be- 
side her. She was a little aloof at 
first, but soon thawed. 


“Where have you been all day, 
Onree darling?” she asked. “I have 
been looking for you. Do you not 

“Of course I do,” I answered, “but 
it’s impossible in a hotel room. Too 
small, and the light is not right. I 
have been trying all over Nicosia to 
find a room I could rent as a studio.” 

That seemed to cheer her up. 

“And you have been sketching? 
Show me.” She took my sketch book 
out of my hands and turned over 
the pages. “Ah! You are an artist 
indeed, my Onree. What talent! That 
doorway ... I recognise it imme- 
diately. Is it not near to the police 
station?” 

It was. 

“I’m afraid I don’t know the 
police station,” I said hurriedly. “It 
was near the Paphos gate, I think 
. . . but talking of police, I want to 
show you something I have found in 
my room. I wonder if it has anything 
to do with this morning’s search. I 
don’t know what it is, a small parcel 
of black sticky stuff.” 

She was obviously interested. 

“Black and sticky,” she repeated. 
“It does not sound nice . . . you will 
show it to me, but not now. It is 
time to dress for dinner. Tonight I 
will come to your room; but do not 
tell a soul.” 

“I . • . yes . . . that will be nice . . ." 

I found myself murmuring like a 
zany. 

During dinner I caught her eya 
several times, but I was relieved that 
she did not bring her coffee over to 
my table when she had finished her 
meal. 

It was a French film with Greek 
and Arabic sub-titles . . . which 
tended to make it esoteric if not 
understandable. I couldn’t get the 
hang of it at all. Everybody seemed 
to be intenninably pursuing one an- 
other for some purpose which re- 
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mained obscure to me and . . . when 
they paused for breath . . . debating 
with one another in dialects beyond 
my understanding (even with the as- 
sistance of the Greek and Arabic 
sub-titles). Still, it distracted my 
thoughts. 

After dinner I went to a cinema. 

I wandered back to the hotel about 

II and went to bed; but, tired as I 
was, I couldn’t sleep. I lay there try- 
ing to read a book, while my mind 
ferretted about in the future, putting 
up wild guesses about the Princess’s 
visit— some terrifying, some fascinat- 
ing. Several times I broke into a 
cold sweat. Once I got out of bed 
intending to ring the police . . .but 
did I really need a gendarme con- 
cealed in the wardrobe? 

I was convinced, of course, that the 
Princess was not interested in my 
manly charms, if any. She had 
other motives I could only guess at. 
I spent some time studying her 
photograph; it was disturbing but 
not reassuring. She wanted to make 
use of me in some way. Perhaps she 
thought I was not what I claimed to 
be. She imagined I suspected her 
and sought to disarm me. Had I 
been meant to find the opium, or was 
it a mistake? If a mistake, how could 
she correct it? It was the sixty-four 
dollar question. 

Outside it was even noisier than 
on the previous night; but things 
started to quieter^ down about 2. 
Then the other inmates of the hotel 
began to come in. At 2.30 I thought 
I heard the Princess enter her room. 
But everything was quiet ... I must 
have fallen asleep. 

I woke with a start and sat up in 
bed. She was standing at the opon 
window. Moonlight glittered on her 
jewelled head-dress and shone on the 
edges of her silk dressing gown. Her 
back was towards me; she seemed 
to be staring at something above her. 


She heard my movements and beck- 
oned me. As if in a dream I stepped 
out of bed. Sire put a finger to her 
lips and motioned me to look up- 

A figure was leaning out of the 
window above mine. As we watched 
one hand caught hold of an orna- 
mental iron bracket which supported 
the wide eaves of the roof, while 
the other stretched out towards the 
gutter. For an instant, the hand was 
silhouetted against the starry sky; 
and we could see that it held a small 
cigar-shaped object. There was no 
doubt who the figure was . . . Fanny 
the waiter. 

I saw file Assistant Commissioner 
■next morning. 

“Well done, laddie,” he said when 
I had described what had happened 
during the night . . . omitting a few 
irrelevant details. "Fanny is the chap 
we’re after. Careless of him drop- 
ping that parcel onto your balcony, 
but I suppose he was a bit flustered 
with the police on the premises. 
Probably thought it had fallen into 
the street. Clever hiding place, the 
gutter. He’ll have hidden it some- 
where else, by now, of course; but 
we’ll find it if we have to tear the 
hotel to pieces. We’d suspocted him 
all along, of course . . . didn’t tell 
you . . . afraid of putting ideas into 
your head.” 

■ “And the Princess?” I asked, eye- 
ing him reprovingly. 

“The Princess is O.K. . . . been 
cheeking up on her. No more a 
Princess than you are. Her real 
name is Bloggs or Briggs or Wolsten- 
holme or something. Comes from 
Yorkshire. Good looking girl, too 
. . .not my type . . . but O.K.,” said 
the A.C. 

“Yes,” I agreed thoughtfully, pleas- 
ureably remembering the night be- 
fore, “I found the Princess quite O.K." 
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TJE noticed her, of course, when 
she got aboard the giant trans- 
port at La Guardia, but he tried not 
to make a project of it. Habit warned 
Harry that he must keep his mind 
on the job, and the hell with every- 
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thing else. But the girl made it 
tough, because she was blonde and 

Halfway to Washington, he found 
himself wishing that Bannister would 
give him a case once, just once, 
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where he could work with a blonde 
like this one. It would be nice, all 
right. Detective Lieutentant Harry 
Nailer thought about it. Finally, he 
got up and went to find the steward- 
ess, to ask her for a drink of water 
that he really didn’t want. 

When he got back to his seat, the 
blonde girl had a cigarette in her 
lips and was fishing in her handbag 
for a light. Harry struck a match 
for her, and dropped the book of 
matches in her lap. ‘‘Here y’are,” he 
said as graciously as his husky bari- 
tone would permit. “Keep ’em.” 

That did it. Ten minutes later, he 
knew that her name was Haila 
Garson and that she was on her way 
to the Capitol to join her parents 
and that was her first plane ride. 
He’d reached the point of telling her 
that he’d kicked hell out of 
Europe from the bomb bay of a B-29 
so that flying was old stuff to him, 
when that inner voice of his warned 
him again and he cut it short. 

Carefully and abruptly, he sat back 
in his seat and pretended fatigue. 
Resolutely he closed his eyes and 
his mind firmly to the lovely distrac- 
tion across the aisle and thought, as 
he was paid to think, about General 
Vasilesov. The general was a self- 
styled refugee who had come to the 
United States to do some singing for 
the benefit of Uncle Sam. 

As far as Harry had been able 
to learn, both the State and Defence 
Departments didn’t like the music or 
the lyrics. Somewhere along the line 
they had grown suspicious of Vasil- 
esov; their questions embarrassed the 
truth of his assignment into clearer 
focus; it was believed that the gen- 
eral had come to obtain as much 
information as he had promised to 
divulge. 

At that point, the general started 
screaming he’d been kidnapped by 
capitalist tools and took a powder, 
looking for his Embassy. The night 


before, the general, powdering in a 
borrowed car, had run down a New 
York City traffic cop, and kept run- 

So now Harry Nailer had extradi- 
tion for manslaughter papers in his 
pocket and orders to pick up the 
general. 

Harry was especially conscious of 
the time when the big ship touched 
down at the Washington airport. Ac- 
cording to the schedule the airline 
had supplied, the flight was twelve 
minutes early. He looked across the 
cold, wind-swept strips of cement for 
the police car that was to meet him, 
found nothing, and went into the field 
restaurant for a warming cup of 
coffee. He was sitting there, watch- 
ing the car ramps outside, when 
Haila Garson came in. 

She took tire stool beside him. Her 
lovely face worked into a frown. 
“Rotten night, isn’t it?" 

He lit her cigarette for the second 
time while the small suspicion grew 
in him. He looked at her, annoyed 
by the fact that he was attracted by 
what he saw; then he turned and 
walked away, towards the men’s 
room sign. Inside, he felt conscious 
of tlie fact that he was avoiding her. 
Probably just a girl who liked to talk. 
Maybe she was lonely. . . 

He was fixing his tie in the mirror 
when it happened. The knob turned; 
the door swung inward. There were 
two of them, Harry saw; about the 
same height, with dark overcoats, 
dark hats and scarves. Both of them 
had their hands in their pockets, 
bulging in a way that # Harry didn’t 
like. 

In the mirror, Harry caught their 
actions. Deliberately, he removed his 
tie completely. The men were young, 
and from the look on their faces, 
Harry didn’t think they’d blast right 
away. One of them stood with his 
back against the door, whistling 
softly. The other one smiled in the 
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A RUE de Rivoli (Paris) 
hotel started a labour- 
saving device for room- 
service. A gadget makes it 
' possible for a roomer to fix, 
on a many-pointed dial, the 
time he wishes to be awak- 
ened in the morning to order 
his “petit-dejeuner,” put 
through any telephone calls, 
give his orders to the maid 
or valet, contact the head- 
porter or manager, and tell 
the correct time throughout 
the 24 hours. Wot? No sing- 
ing anyone to sleep? 

I 

mirror, beaming at Harry Nailer. 
“Put it on again.” He motioned to 

Harry put it on. He had, now 
firmer ideas about that second match. 

“The blonde tipped you, didn’t 
she?” 

When neither of the young men re- 
plied, Harry Nailer turned to face 
them, his own eyes veiled, his fighter’s 
face set with bitter resignation. He 
sighed, and brought his open hands 
sharply together, pointing with one 
hand after the minor explosion like 
a side show magician, focusing the 
young men’s attention— and ended 
the experiment in criminal psychol- 
ogy with a sudden rush. 

His flying shoulder upset the first 
fellow. Then Harry bulled his way 
to the other, sweeping with his arms. 
His fist became a vicious battering 
ram against the man's neck and face. 
The youth went down. Harry 
ducked in time to catch the first 
man’s arm across his shoulder. A 
chopping motion with the side of his 
hand and the man stopped squirming. 

He found nothing of importance or 
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identification on either, save for their 
weapons, which he dropped in the 
empty towel chute. 

He went out of the men's room, 
looking for the girl. It did not sur- 
prise him to see that she had gone. 

He asked the counterboy about her. 
The kid’s eyes went wider when 
Harry flashed the badge. 

“Why, out there, somewhere. She 
just left.” 

Outside he saw that his escort had 
not yet arrived, he checked his watch 
again and was surprised to discover 
he hadn't been off the plane for more 
than five minutes. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” he said, and 
the surprise really began to grow 
then, because he saw Haila Garson 
walking quickly toward the adminis- 
tration buildings. 

He had gone only a few yards in 
her wake when he heard the savage 
roar of a nearby motor. Instinctively 
he stopped, turning to the sound— 
and the burning breath of excitement 
bubbled into his chest. A silver- 
winged monoplane was cutting across 
the field through the great squares of 
shadow cast by the buildings! 

Like a giant monster, the plane was 
heading for the girl in front of him! 

Harry yelled a warning, but the 
words were lost in the noise of other 
plane motors being warmed in the 
nearby hangars. 

“Get down!” he screamed again into 
the blanket of sound, then drove his 
feet hard against the oil-stained 
gravel, running, diving for the girl. 
One arm fumbled for her waist as his 
hip-block caught her; they hit the 
ground together, bruisingly, in the 
briefest breath of time, before the 
undercarriage got to where they’d 
been. He rolled with her, desper- 
ately, to avoid the path of the low- 
ered tailskid which would have cut 
them like a giant sword. 

The monoplane streaked out into 
the night, the orange-blue exhaust 


spitting back at them. Harry lay 
beside the trembling girl, biting in 
fat chunks of atmosphere to fill his 
burning lungs, watching the plane 
grow smaller. It wore no lights as 
all planes should; he guessed it wore 
no markings either. He wondered 
how much the girl could tell him 
about it. 

She had not said a word, but he 
could feel the tenseness in her. 
Rising, Harry helped her to her feet. 

He didn’t rush her; patience was a 
necessary tool of his profession and 
he had learned the value of a pointed 
silence, where information-getting 
was concerned. He grinned, to fill 
the little void between them and 
leaned down to pick up his hat. 

From that point on, he did nothing 
consciously. He hard the sharp, in- 
taken breath, the sound of the girl’s 
movement as she went into action 
above and slightly behind him, and 
felt the brutal blow take him just 
above the back of his neck. 

Black nothingness faded gradually 
into grey, aching waves of pain, 
emanating from the back of his skull. 
He was lying, Harry learned to his 
dismay, face down in what seemed 
a shallow puddle of oil and water, 
and his head felt as if a troupe of 
bell ringers had taken residence 

Walking was the problem, it de- 
veloped. Twice, his legs buckled 
under him, and further sets of bombs 
went off within his skull. Back in 
the restaurant, he ignored the wide- 
eyed nervousness of the counter clerk 
and asked some questions of his own. 

No, said that bug-eyed young man, 
he didn’t know what had happened 
to the blonde girl. And those two 
guys— 

“Yes?” said Harry. “Did you call 
the police?” 

"Sure thing. But those fellows 
musta got out when I was phoning. 
They wasn’t there when the cops 


came. They musta beat it before—” 
“Sure, sure. Was there anybody 
looking for me? Detectives?” 

The clerk frowned. “Nobody at 
all. Gee—” 

Harry left him to his wondering 
and went to the phone booth. 

When the voice at the Detective 
Bureau answered the phone and 
Harry identified himself, he caught 
the small whistle of surprise. There 
were some of the usual, small, half- 
hearted attempts at needling himself 
and the New York Police Depart- 
ment as well; all good fun, but noth- 
ing Harry could appreciate at the 
moment. He said to tell Monaghan— 
the detective who had been assigned 
to work with Harry— to get over to 
the Embassy. Harry would hustle 
over there himself, as fast as a cab 
could take him. 

In the men’s room, a fast job with 
a towel and comb made him some- 
what more respectable and the lump 
behind his left ear, where Haila Gar- 
son had conked him, responded a bit 
to a cold water application. But 
the pain of it still nagged as a cab 
rocked him through Washington’s 
traffic. 

Waiting in the cold and windy 
street for Monaghan, across from the 
darkened Embassy building, Harry 
thought less about Vasilesov than he 
did about Haila Garson. There was 
a gal for you, all right. Two matches, 
two pals— too bad. 

Detective that he professed to be, he 
had not the slightest idea why she 
should conk him. That she had 
marked him well, he had no doubt. 
But beyond that it was a puzzle. 

He heard the rush of footsteps and 
looked up to find a quickly -moving 
figure across the street. The man 
came into the cone of light cast by a 
street lamp, and Harry threw his 
cigarette away and started after him. 

It was the character from the men’s 
room, the one whom he had thrown 
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head-over-heels. In the absence of 
Monaghan, Harry thought he might 
use some empty minutes for personal 
investigation. He went swiftly, run- 
ning down the street after the young 

The young man increased his speed. 
He cut around a corner, running hard. 
Harry made the turn successfully, but 
with a considerable loss of distance. 
He cursed softly. The side street led 
toward a park-like plaza into which 
his quarry plunged. 

Harry went after him, lost him in 
some shrubbery, and came to a halt 
searching for any sounds that might 
betray the other's presence. Circling 
the bushes, he caught a flurry of 
movement to his right, and then the 
sudden cough of a heavy revolver. 

He came upon the young man lying 
sprawled, slack and unmoving. It did 
not take a detective’s special talent 
to determine that he was dead, but 
it did call for an agent of the law to 
find and stop his killer. Gun in 
hand, Harry moved quickly through 
the low-hanging shrubs. Out on the 


cement path, he advanced more 
slowly, seeking sound to guide him. 
There was nothing. 

Then he felt the back-stiffening 
pressure just above his kidneys as a 
gun dug into his back. 

"Drop the weapon!” Softly came the 
voice, taut with indecision. A shade 
of resistance, Harry knew, and the 
gun there behind him would blast 

He dropped his own revolver and 
held his arms outstretched. 

Standing that way, in the narrow 
path facing the entrance, he was 
directly in line with the headlights 
of the car which came racing down 
the street. The man behind him 
grunted in satisfaction at the sight 
of the limousine. 

Above the whine of the car's brak- 
ing stop, voices reached out from its 
darkened interior, the' words incom- 
prehensible but commanding. The 
gunman made Harry get the body 
from the park and stuff it in the rear 
trunk of the car. Then they both 
got in the back seat. 

Up forward, beyond the glass parti- 
tion, the dark and sinister silhouette 
of the driver was of similar cut to 
the man with the gun, who sat now 
in the bucket seat facing Harry and 
the other passengers. 

“Well,” Harry said, looking at the 
occupant of the seat beside him, ‘‘it’s 
a small world after all.” 

Haila Garson said nothing. 

She still- wore the silly little hat 
and a fur garment that looked sus- 
piciously like mink. The hat was just 
the slightest bit awry. Her blue eyes 
were wide as saucers. 

"Is Ted — ■?" She looked helplessly 
back over her shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the car trunk. 

“Dead, my dear," said the fourth 
occupant of the car. 

He was a small but solid creature, 
and from the way he sat crowded 
next to Haila, Harry guessed he had 
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a gun in the pocket of the leather 
jacket which he wore. 

As they purred along the quiet 
streets there was light enough for 
Harry to see the man’s face, the dark 
beady eyes, the thin patch of white- 
ness on his upper lip, where a mous- 
tache had once reposed. In Harry's 
pocket still rested the pictures of 
the general, and this disguise did not 
survive close scrutiny. 

Relaxing on the cushions Harry 
said, “How are things, General?” He 
grinned. “This is a break— saves me 
the trouble of looking for you. Do 
you want the whole routine: “In the 
name of the law, etc.?’ In short, 
you’re under arrest and can consider 
yourself my prisoner.” 

Vasilesov laughed. “Your humor 
amazes me.” 

“It helps.” To the girl Harry added, 
“You have the damnedest playmates, 
baby,” and closed his eyes. 

He had no clear idea of what there 
was for him to do, now that he had 
caught up with the general. That 
worthy promised to be a problem, 
present circumstances what they 
were. The girl confused things ad- 
mirably, 

That she was part of this night’s 
pattern of violence there was no 
doubt. If, as her reaction indicated, 
she had been in some shade of affilia- 
tion with the corpse from the park, 
that meant she was as much of a cap- 
tive as himself. 

He said, “Did you have to clout 
me so hard, back there at the air- 
port? I thought I was doing you a 
favor, you know, pulling you out 
from under that plane. Were these 
the boys who were trying to make 
mince meat of you?" 

Haila Garson looked from the little 
man to Harry. “I’m sorry about 
that,” she said softly. "But I was 
informed you were coming down here 
to arrest, the general. I couldn’t 
afford to have the New York police 


gumming things up. I had to get you 
out of the way, to get him first.” 

“So you were looking for our pal 
too,” Harry sighed. “Too bad we 
couldn’t have worked together on 
this, baby. We might have been all 
finished now, enjoying ourselves 
somewhere else.” 

The general chuckled from the 
depths of his jacket collar. “The 
young lady has been schooled quite 
badly. She is much too new at 
our little games of intrigue.” 

“Take note, Haila. Learn some- 
thing every day.” He asked, “What 
now, General? Do we have to drive 
this fast?” 

“They have a plane waiting,” said 
Haila. 

“The one that tried to stop you at 
the airport?” 

“Probably. They intend to get him 
out of the country as fast as possible, 
before we can question him further.” 
“Popular fellow, arent’ you, Gen- 
eral? We have some questions to 
ask you, too. About running down 
a New York cop.” He snapped his 
fingers, startling the fellow on the 
bucket seat. “I'll toss you to see who 
keeps the general, Haila.” Harry 
reached for his change pocket. 

“Don’t!” snapped Vasilesov. 

The girl shook her head in annoy- 

“Okay, okay,” Harry said. "But 
you State Department people stand in 
danger of becoming dull. Or am I 
wrong about the tag? Army Intelli- 
gence? Or Civilian Intelligence 

Agency? No matter you fumbled 

the ball for sure." 

The general nodded. “We knew 
all about Miss Garson’s plans. Though 
we missed her at the airport, sne 
and her companion made the mistake 
of trying to surprise me at my hotel." 
“Wasn’t there another one?" 

Haila nodded. “He’d gone to check 
another tip we had. Ted— Ted and I 
were alone, outside the hotel, when 
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these three came out. They spotted 
me. Ted ran, trying to get help—” 
Harry nodded. “Looking for a cop, 

I suppose, after it was too late.” He 
did not have to pretend anger; his 
own capture could be traced to the 
girl. It was his firm conviction, and 
the Department’s as well, that all 
these undercover, cloak and dagger 
babies would be better off if they’d 
learn a little co-operation with the 
boys in blue, instead of trying to 
work all by themselves. 

The car was moving swiftly into 
the more deserted areas on the out- 
skirts of the city now. 

The general might have been read- 
ing Harry’s mind. “Just a bit more, 
my brash friend, then your worries 
will be over.” 

Haila’s face was white with terror, 
and Harry tried his best to will her 
all the courage that he could. 

They were moving much more 
slowly on this side road and the 
ride was far less comfortable. Bounc- 
ing on the seat, Harry heard the 
whine of tyres racing too quickly for 
good traction; the car was digging 
into, the road made treacherous by 
recent rain. When the machine set- 
tled, sliding into position across the 
road, the general cursed at the 
driver to be careful. 

Vasilesov barked further orders. 
The fellow up front got out of the 
driver’s compartment with the speed 
of an energetic orang-outang, lifting 
the forward seat. Harry heard the 
clanking of tyre chains. 

Vasilesov said, “Never mind,” 
opening the door on his side and 
motioning Harry and the girl to fol- 
low. “We can all walk to the plane 
from here." 

They were going that far, then. 
Harry had a vision of a plane, wing- 
ing the general away, with Harry 
Nailer and Haila Garson as well as 
the dead man’s body going along as 
excess baggage, to be dumped some- 
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where, beyond the coast probably. 
Neat and final— 

“After you,” he said to Haila, 
watching the driver who was still 
playing with the car chains in the 
muck beyond the car door. Harry 
reached for the door handle on his 
side, very carefully, his eyes locked 
on the gunman who faced him. 

It was in that half moment of sus- 
pended action, as the gunman fol- 
lowed, that Harry made his break. 
He dived for the car chains that lay 
there in the mud, slamming the 
front door on the kneeling driver's 

Harry came erect with the chains 
gripped firmly, swinging them with 
wild abandon in the direction of the 
big guy with the gun. Glass shat- 
tered as the chains crashed against 
man and car window; the shot, ring- 
ing almost in accompaniment, fanned 
the air over Harry’s shoulder as the 
chains bit into the other’s upper 

The words of pain were lost in the 
ensuing screams that broke the night. 
The tyre chains, swung by Harry in 
a vicious arc, whistled again, dan- 
gerous as a sword, cutting deeply 
into the big man. The driver, still 
seeking to rise, was hammered next. 

Then Harry was rushing around the 
back of the car, calling to Haila, 
telling her to get down and out of 
the way. Vasilesov was crouched 
against the car door, tugging at his 
jacket pocket. 

Haila’s scream cut off as Harry 
swung the chains another time. 

He dropped the chains and caught 
Haila before she lost her legs. 

Holding her that way, the soft 
smell of her hair against his face, 
he heard the other cars arriving, 
growling up around them. He had 
a sudden hunch that it would be 
Monaghan seeking them, trailing the 
night's action from its source. 

He remembered etiquette enough 


to shake hands with the little bull- 
dog-looking man who was Monaghan. 
“There’s a plane and a pilot sorne 
where up ahead,” Harry said. They 

fi ^Youtake it easy,” Monaghan told 
him. “We’ll get it from here on m. 

Harry didn’t argue. Vasilesov was 
his boy, and that character was on 

’ C So he stayed there with Haila who 
leaned against the police car ana 
shook her blonde head from side to 
side. Monaghan and some ot 
men, guns in hand, were fanning 
out. They walked slowly . - . steadily 
. . . relentlessly. 

Harry watched them go. Well, 
that’s about it. Sorry I couldn t Up 
you off faster, but I didnt know 
what I was going to do until it 

b^TiTyou it’s just part of the night’s 

W “Hoods are hoods, no matter where 
you run into them,” Harry told her. 
“They get behind a gun and try 
push you around. The only flung 
do is take the guns away and slap 
them down to size. In this case, 
Vasilesov killed a cop. Id have got 


him one way or the next, if they 

fad to let caught uphill- 

b ‘l k ,™,"T.'. d 2»t th. CIA w«.«4 
the general for !»«• 

I didft get him. This will protobly 
be my first end last assignment. 

■■s/work ter a girl anyway-Jan- 
gerons. But it it will make you leal 

any better, whatever we sweat out 

5"gmX°"s “Sen™ -if * 

:o,r;?o„ Prt ..s^h jrii: « 
» “nh more 

highly of us.” 

There was a sudden burst of noise 
„« in the distance: shot. me 

intermingled. “Some more John Does 

to enter on the docket. Harry 

£>„“d at the g..P ot fright wlneh 

had escaped her. 

■‘This looks like a good enough time 
os any” he said. “To start training 
you to think more highly of us cops. 

When he took he, in hi. arms, she 
didn’t argue . . • 
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CYPRUS: 

In this issue. Cavalcade presents a 
new writer, Henry Caxton, whose 
pen-name disguises a man of many 
parts. Caxton has spent considerable 
time in Cyprus and his account of the 
bizarre and sinister events in the 
“Hotel Aphrodite” have a background 
of personal experience and observa- 

THE GAME’S CROOK: 

Whether it’s boxing, racing, foot- 
ball or what-have-you, every so often 
the fans begin to yelp: “The game’s 
crook.” But none of them can ever 
have had more ample excuse than 
the attempt made in the United States 
to rig the World’s Baseball Series. 
Frank Browne, in his article, “Sport- 
ing History's Greatest Fix” (Page 16), 
gives the low-down on the whole 
noisome affaire. . . . 

NICELY MAD: 

Among the ranks of the English 
eccentrics, none has a juster claim 
to fame than Mr. Charles Waterton, 
of England, Spain, British Guiana 
and other points west In his story 
(Page 66), Jack Pearson has 
unearthed some of the more fantas- 
tic of his exploits . . . and, believe 
it or not, they really occurred. Mr. 
Waterton was a man like that ... it 
is one this century’s disadvantages 
that perhaps we may not look upon 
his like again. 


EASTERN SPIDER-WOMAN: 

Europe had that example of all 
women spies, Mata Hari . . . but the 
East produced another who was ::t 
least Mata Hari’s equal in ingenuity. 
She was the brutal . . . and yet 
seductive . . . Manchu Princess, Radi- 
ant Jade. Walker Matheson gives the 
whole bizarre story in "Tlie Deadly 
Charm of Radiant Jade” (Page 81. 

TELEPATHY: 

Is there any truth in telepathy? Is 
it merely the cunning trickery of 
adroit stage performers ... or does 
it depend on an extra sense of which 
men and women are just beginning to 
investigate. Read Julius Sanford's 
article, “Are You a Human Radio?” 
(Page 20); it may help you decide. 
At the very least it provides some 
fantastic case histories which are 
difficult to explain away either as 
coincidence or even as fantasy. San- 
ford has gone to considerable research 
to compile this article and is sure of 
his facts. 

STOCKADE OF SIN: 

In “Wild Women’s Stockade” 
(Page 60), Jack Heming has un- 
earthed an almost unknown episode 
of Anglo-American history which 
lends a titillating side-light to the 
War for Independence. The episode 
of the Wild Women of the Meadows 
is revealing in more senses than one. 
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The i* I i iii soil Line 

By shaking his fist at the House of Commons, 
a mild man saved thousands of lives. 


profit, devote their Nvos ^ n jMrI ,0 ^nq°»o 






1 875* was h stl S rrec) to° fight the 'British House 
of Commons.^ ^ haired 

baggy''trousered philanthropist^ ^His father 

?a7e e iS? 5 HSffeKS "n : 

Sa^'hopjng °not°so mueh ( on° their caplet? 


passed^'through^protecting ,,sec™en 

would be^dro'pped (Plimsoll was elected 


os o Liberal! mild, bland Samuel lost his 

shook "his' fist ot the Speaker. 

A veor later, in 1876, thonks to public 
agitotion. ond after Plimsoll had opolo- 
amended* to S fhe > Merchant°Shipping ^Act 
chant Board S of n Trade^° W Soon the "Plim- 
soll Mark" was guarding the v/elfare of 
persons travelling on merchant ships 
throughout the civilised world. 

Today, we still need ^j^l^and 
day,'° for 9 most of ^us,® this protection ^is 

leh-e^ond' our dependant s° CU At V the sa m e 

time our free and independent Life Offices 
supply n ° t hc ° h nl ^ e th ?an V a'ffo 0 d d the°y P< also 
persona° U bei^^'' as^welT fo° U the welfare 
tralfaf ry TfSt n is why we ^can^ say^hat^everv 
md?pendent b ' Ufe Vsu£nle Offices® 
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